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QPULENT CONCERT 
SEASON AT HAND 
FOR NEW YORKERS 


New Music Year Will Have 
Early Inauguration—New 
York Symphony, Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and Phila- 
delphia Forces Will Play In 
Metropolis During October 
—Concert Hall Lists Show 
Heavy Bookings for First 
Month of Autumn Musical 
Span 


EW YORK’S season of music, 

already inaugurated by opera 
performances by the San Carlo Com- 
pany, will be in full swing, as far as 
concerts and recitals are concerned, 
before three weeks have passed. The 
solidity of announced bookings seems 
to augur a season of such opulence 
as the metropolis delights in foster- 
ing. 

During October both of New York’s 
orchestras, the Philharmonic and the 
Symphony, will be heard—the former 
under Willem Mengelberg, the latter 
under Walter Damrosch. Mr. Mengel- 
berg will inaugurate the Philharmonic’s 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon 
series in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 14 and 
15, thus preceding the Damrosch forces, 
which begin on Oct. 29 in the same hall. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra will first be 
heard on Oct. 19, under Leopold 
Stokowski. 

Among other orchestral events of im- 
portance during October is the concert 
of the Friends of Music, under Artur 
Bodanzky, who make their first bow of 
the season on Oct. 31 with Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis. A partial list of Phil- 
harmonic and New York Symphony 
novelties has already been announced 
in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Concert events for the first month 
will include the usual variety of in- 
strumentalists, vocalists and ensembles. 
Among the earliest concerts is that of 
the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, which in- 
augurates the Wolfsohn Sunday After- 
ternoon Series in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 
4. On Oct. 1, what is described as 
“Buff’s Popular Concert” will be heard 
in Town Hall; during the first week of 
concerts will appear George Bagrash, 
pianist; Berty Jenny, soprano; Anca 
Seidlova, pianist, and Giuseppe Pieran- 
toni, assisted by Olga Santini and For- 
tunato De Angelis. All these in Aeolian 
Hall. 

During the week of Oct. 10 are sched- 
uled Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano; 
George Liebling, pianist, assisted by 
Joseph Coleman, violinist; a concert of 
“American Folk-Music”’; Gabriel Zsig 
mondy, pianist; the Mischa Elman Quar- 
tet; Ernest Davis, tenor; Katherine 
Palmer, soprano; the Old Masters Trio; 


Virginia Whittington, pianist; Raoul 
Vidas, violinist; Ursula Greville, so- 
prano; Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist; 


Bomar Cramer, pianist. 
More October Bookings 


Richard Biihlig, pianist, and the Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir are among those 
who will be heard during the week of 
Oct. 17. Also Dorothy Berliner, pianist; 
Grace Hofheimer, pianist; Yacob Zayde, 
violinist; Millie Finck; James Friskin, 
pianist; Marcella Roessler, soprano; 
Alberto Salvi, harpist; Miss Greville in 
1 second recital; Beatrice Mack, soprano; 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Pianist, Teacher, Composer, Whose Fantaisie Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra Will 


Have Frequent Performance This Season. 


(See Page 28) 





Taylor Opera Ready for Metropolitan 


“King’s Henchman” Has Locale of Ninth Century and Places 
Much Dependence on Chorus—Johnson, Tibbett, Easton 
and Serafin Selected for Premiére—A Visit to Edna St. 


Vincent Millay 


UU TTT COUUTEUEUUT UTE 


By Elizabeth Armstrong 

HE curtain of mystery that has been 

drawn about 
the lyric drama by Deems Taylor and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, which will be 
Mr. especially commis- 
sioned American novelty this season, was 
lifted at the corners this week and its 
essentials ascertained by MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, as the result of inquiries that led as 
far afield as the little town of Auster- 
litz, where the librettist, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, has spent the summer. 
Though Miss Millay herself added to the 
mystery by insisting that even her own 
mother, staying with her, had no idea of 
what the opera was about, facts ascer- 
tained by her interviewer from operatic 
sources served to dispose of various 
rumors that this was a modern-life, 
dress-suit opera, and the title merely a 
blind. 

Miss Millay was herself somewhat in- 
dignant at the suggestion, dropping her 


Gatti-Casazza’s 


every Saturday by The Musical America Company at 501 Fifth Avenu New 
’ under the act of March 3, 1879. 


“The King’s Henchman,” 


Saturday, September 25, 


ULE 
cloak of silence long enough to 
that the opera was about the 
of a king and that the title 
story as well as any other. The locale is 
England in the ninth century at the time 
the Saxon power was at its highest. 
When the opera is given its world 
premiére soon after the turn of the year, 
it will have what is intended to be an 
all-American headed by Edward 
Johnson, Florence Easton and Lawrence 
Tibbett, with Serafin conducting. There 
are five big parts in all, if the informa- 
tion current in opera house circles 
though officially all is silence there—is 
correct. The tenor part, to be sung by 
Johnson, is a very heavy one and is said 
literally to carry the opera. Moreover 
there is much choral writing and in this 
respect it is said that the composer has 
gone far beyond the work that has vari- 
ously been referred to as his model, 
“T,,Amore dei Tre Re.” The likeness to 
that work is said to be found in the fact 


insist 
henchman 
described the 


»< ? 
Cast, 
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STOKOWSKI LEADS 
HIS FORCES BEFORE 
THRONG AT SESQUI 


Conductor’s First Appearance 
Since Recent Return from 
European Vacation Rouses 
Unusual Enthusiasm at 
Exhibition—Magnetic Per- 
sonality of Musician Con- 
tributes Thrill to Colorful 
Readings of Familiar Works 
—Frederick Stock Con- 
cludes Guest Engagement 


HILADELPHIA, Sept. 18.—Leo- 

pold Stokowski’s first public ap- 
pearance since his recent return from 
Europe, as leader of his own forces at 
the Sesquicentennial Auditorium on 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 14, was one of 
the noteworthy events of the early 
fall season. The orchestra’s person- 
nel responded in inspiring fashion to 
the magnetism of its own conductor. 


Music lovers, too, responded to .the 
lure of his personality, for with. a,spe- 


cially imposed fifty cents admj 19n 
charge, which will prevail throughout 
the Stokowski engagement, there ,was 


an attendance as numerous as op pre- 
vious occasions here this season. when 
no fee obtained save that exacted for 
entering the exposition grounds. 

The concert was inspiring at many 
points and extremely characteristic of 
the conductor. The program was made 
up of numbers which Stokowski inter- 
pretations have invested with a com- 
pelling charm. Nothing of the pic- 
turesqueness and color of the “Sché- 
hérazade” Suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
is lost, indeed values are even gained, 
which perhaps the composer himself 
scarcely sensed, in this pulse-tingling 
reading of the symphonic suite. 

The mystica! delicacy of “The Pre- 
lude to the Afternoon of a Faun,” by 
Debussy, which so marvelously evokes 
the cryptic imagination of Mallarmé, 
was artfully expressed. There was a 
breezy and romantic performance of the 
tuneful Berlioz Overture, “Carnival 
Romain.” The opulent sensuousness of 
the mature Paris version of the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture and Venusberg scene 
was conveyed with telling breadth of 
conception and surety of touch. . 

The booming and crackling of exposi- 
tion fireworks proved a nuisance during 
part of the “Schéhérazade” as they had 
marred the effect of the “Tristan” ex- 


cerpts in a recent concert led by Fred 
erick Stock. ' 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Freder- 


ick Stock, guest conductor, gave a con- 
cert in the auditorium of the Sesqui- 
Centennial on Saturday evening, Sept. 
11. The program was as follows: 
ide and Fugue.......... Bach-Abert 
Symphony No. 1 Brahms 
Excerpts from As 
und Isolde” 


wane Wagner! 
The Pines of Rome’’...... 


....-Respighi 


Mr. Stock brought his engagement of 
four appearances with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra this Sesquicentennial season, 
to a triumphant close in an evening of 
rich musical substance and artistry of 
profound and glowing appeal. The su- 
perlative achievement was his perform- 
ance of the Brahms masterwork, a read- 
ing pregnant with poetic significance, 
respectful of the composer’s intentions, 
especially with regard to tempi, and cog- 
nizant of the superb architectural val- 
ues of the score. Although in a different 
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Gallo Opera Forces Fill Week with 





Performances of Uniform Excellence 


Haru Onuki, Japanese Soprano, Creates Good Impression as 
“Butterfly” — Fred Patton and Devora Nadworney Well 
Received in Important Réles—James De Gaviria Proves 
Excellent in Leading Tenor Parts—New Ballet Adds to 


Importance of Engagement 
MMC LL 





OLLOWING the auspicious begin- 

ning made with “Carmen” on Mon- 
day night of last week, the San Carlo 
Opera Company forces drew large audi- 
ences to the Century Theater for other 
popular works during the week. Haru 
Onuki, a Japanese soprano new to New 
York, made her local début in “Madama 
Butterfly” creating a good impression; 
Fred Patton, baritone, and Devora Nad- 
worney, the latter from the Chicago 
Civic Opera, were both well received in 
first appearances with the organization. 
James De Gaviria was also welcomed 
into the company in three important 
parts. 

Once More, * Aida” 


That keelson of all operatic réper- 
toires, Verdi’s “Aida,” was restored to 
view at the Century Tuesday evening, 
when as their second enticement, the 
San Carlo forces were marshalled for 
the processionals of ancient Memphis 
A promising American mezzo, Coe Glade, 
and two other singers new to this or- 
ganization, Gino Lulli, baritone, and 


James De Gaviria, tenor, were introduced 
to Fortune Gallo’s following. The tenor, 
if memory serves, had sung in the city 
previously under other auspices. The 
other members of the cast were Clara 
Jacobo as Aida, Andrea Mongelli as 
Ramfis, Natale Cervi as the King, Fran- 
cesco Curci as the Messenger and Ber- 
nice Schalker as the Priestess. 

Miss Glade, a Floridian, though not 
to be confused with the Everglades, was 
not a last-minute substitute, but by some 
miscue the name of Rhea _ Toniolo 
adorned the program. She used a 
rich toned voice acceptably, but has yet 
to acquire operatic routine. Mme. 
Jacobo had this routine in plenty and 
much power of tone, besides. Her make- 
up, however, suggested the recent 
golden jubilee, or whatever it was, of 
the Custer massacre. 

De Gaviria’s voice had an abundance 
of ring, once he had cleared himself of 
the huskiness that manifested itself in 
“Celeste Aida.” Lulli gave a spirited 
performance, as Amonasro, but his use 
of his resonant organ seldom permitted 
its best quality to be heard. Mongelli, 
whose début was made the night before, 
was vocally satisfactory, if not al- 
together at ease in his sacerdotal vest- 
ments. 

Perhaps the most thoroughly musical 
singing of the evening was that of Miss 
Schalker behind the scenes. Carlo 
Peroni conducted, and the new ballet 
presented some Swoboda-Yurieva varia- 
tions on the usual theme of dancing 
priestesses, palm bearers and nimble- 
nethered Nubians. To complete the re- 
port, add applause and curtain calls. 

cm 2. 
“Rigoletto” Heard 


Bloody, tragic, “Rigoletto” held 
Wednesday’s audience breathless, ex- 
cept during minutes following “Caro 
Nome” and the Quartet when such 
breath as had been lacking enthralled 
listeners returned to its respective own- 
ers and was immediately expelled in 
foundation-rocking “Bravi!’’ Mr. Conati, 
who substituted at the last moment for 
Mr. Lulli, was a healthy-voiced, very 
dramatic Rigoletto, who held more than 
his own in concerted numbers. Con- 
suelo Escobar was pleasant as Gilda 
and Mr. Tafuro sang the Duke with 
ease and grace. Andrea Mongelli, ac- 
quitted himself of an admirable Spara- 
fucile. Mmes. Schalker and Besuner, 
and Messrs. Cervi, Grimar and De 
Cesare contributed lesser rdéles. Mr. 
Peroni, of course, conducted. W. S. 


In the Quartier Latin 


Bianca Saroya and Dimitri Onofrei 
divided honors visual and audible at 
Friday’s performance of “La Bohéme.” 
Both sang unusually well, Miss Saroya 


in spite of a cold, and both seemed bent 
on making the most of Puccini’s some- 


what characterless characters. g Miss 
Johnston was Musetta, Mr. Conati 
Marcel. Mr. Interrante sang Schaun- 


ard well and Mr. Mongelli did the same 
for Colline. Mr. Cervi doubled as 
Benoit and Alcindoro and sang very au- 
dibly. A program of ballet divertisse- 
ment followed the opera, consisting of a 
Tchaikovsky Nocturne by Mlle. Madson; 
Lecocq’s “Peasant Girl and the Doll” by 
Miles. Campana and Shott; Rubinstein’s 
Valse Caprice by Mlle. Yurieva and M. 
Swoboda, and Shelley’s “Nautch Dance” 
by an ensemble. W. S. 


Opera’s Inseparables 


An excellent performance of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”’ which, naturally, di- 
vided the program with “Pagliacci,” on 
Friday, was one of the high spots of the 
week. Mr. Tafuro outdid himself as 
Turiddu, giving an interpretation that 
was as satisfactory as his singing. Miss 
Saroya was an appealing Santwzza, Miss 
Schalker a contrast as Lola. Mr. Inter- 
rante sang Alfio with esprit. Beatrice 
Altieri was the Mama Lucia. 

Miss Johnston was the Nedda in the 
Leoncavallo thriller, a pleasing, tuneful 
heroine. Mr. De Gaviria brought his 
truly heroic voice to the business of 
Canio and was cheered to the echo. Mr. 
Conati was Tonio, Mr. Interrante, 
Silvio and Mr. Curci, Beppo. S. B. P. 


A New Native “Butterfly” 


Decided interest was lent to Puccini's 
“Madama Butterfly” at the Saturday 
matinée on Sept. 18, by the appearance 
of a new Japanese soprano, Haru Onuki, 
who made her New York début in the 
name-part. This interest was further 
increased by the début with the company 
of Fred Patton as Sharpless. 

Miss Onuki did amazingly well. Her 
voice is high and clear and when she 
kept it focussed, was of excellent, even 
lovely, quality. Perhaps her unfa- 
miliarity ‘with the rotundities of the 
Italian tongue caused her to spread her 
tones occasionally, especially in the high 
register, but at that, High C’s and even 
the High D Flat in the entrance song, 
held no terrors for her. Her acting was 
graceful if somewhat lacking in repose, 
and if she was inclined to over-use of 
gesture, she was never angular. Her suc- 
cess with the audience was pronounced. 

Mr. Patton did well with one of the 
operatic step-children, for no singer yet 
has ever been able to lift the réle of 
Sharpless to the level of real interest. 
His voice was sonorous and agreeable 
in quality and he did, dramatically, all 
that could be done with this thankless 
réle. Dimitri Onofrei sang Pinkerton’s 
music with beautiful tone throughout 
and acted with considerable distinction. 
Bernice Schalker was an excellent Sw- 
zuki in every way. Philine Falco sub- 
stituted at the last minute for Pear! 
Besuner in Kate Pinkerton’s few 





English Church Bans “Amen” 
in Hymns 


ONDON, Sept. 10—The prac- 
tise of singing the “Amen” at 
tne close of hymns has been dis- 
continued on artistic grounds by 
the choir of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Wembley. The Musical 
News and Herald comments as fol- 
lows: “The clergy there hold that 
this is a gain from the artistic 
point of view (and no loss other- 
wise), as the ‘Amen’ often spoils 
completely the ‘thrilling climaxes’ 
on which so many hymns end. 
Older readers will remember the 
time when bitter war was waged 
in many churches against what 
was then the ‘innovation’ of sing- 
ing “Amen.” It was denounced by 
one esteemed rector not only as 
‘another step towards Popery,’ but 
one of the smartest bits of work 
of the Devil. But in the long in- 
terval it has become universal even 
in the ‘Low’ churches.” 








phrases. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Francesco Cureci and Natalie 
Cervi the latter of whom doubled in the 
roles of Yamdori and the Bonze. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. 

Following the opera, the new Gallo 
ballet disported itself in four numbers, 
two of which were ensembles and two, a 
Trepak and the Saint-Saéns “Swan” 
gave Vechslav Swoboda and Maria Yu- 
rieva opportunities for some excellent 
solo dancing which was eminently ap- 
preciated. ao: A. Sh 


4 Popular “Trovatore” 


Saturday night was given over to “I! 
Trovatore.” One of the features of the 
occasion was the first guest appearance 
with the company of Devora Nadwor- 
ney, a young American contralto, and 
last-season recruit to the Chicago Opera, 
as Azucema. Miss Nadworney seems to 
possess real possibilities. Her warm- 
colored voice, in its lower ranges, is very 
sympathetic. Her acting, doubtless, will 
improve in subtlety. Mr. De Gaviria, 
who had been heard twice before during 
the week, appeared as Manrico. Despite 
some tightness of production, he won an 
encore after “Di Quella Pira.” The part 
of Leonora was sung by Clara Jacobo, 
whose work is familiar from her appear- 
ance in the same role with the Boston 
Opera forces last year—a large voice, 
with true dramatic timbre, but not al- 
ways so well controlled as might be 
wished. The Di Luna of the evening was 
Mr. Lulli, who seemed to sing under 
some vocal difficulties. Other parts fell 
to Philine Falco, who substituted for 
Pear! Besumer, Francesco Curci and 
Andrea Mongelli. The choral work was 
generally good, and a brief ballet enliv- 
ened the Gypsy camp scene, with Pedro 
Rubin and Miss Campana as the soloists. 
Mr. Peroni conducted at rigidly urgent 
pace. The settings were praiseworthy. 

R. M. K. 


Season Extended 


The San Carlo season will be ex- 
tended to include a fourth week, accord- 
ing to the announcement made by For- 
tune Gallo, impresario, who states that 
due to an unprecedented demand it is 
necessary to present eight more per- 
formances during the additional week. 
He has concluded arrangements to 
occupy the Century for the additiona: 
week, following which the opera com- 
pany will go direct to its season in 
Boston. 





MANY MUSICIANS ARRIVE 





Geraldine Farrar Back—Reginald Owen 
Morris Here To Start Term At 
Curtis Institute 


Last week saw the return of many 
traveling musicians. On the Conte 
Rosso, Sept. 14, came Rosina Galli, pre- 
miére danseuse of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Antonio Cortis, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera, Constantino Yon, 
organist, William J. Guard, press repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan, and Val- 
entina Paggi, soprano. 

The Southern Cross brought from 
Buenos Aires, Sept. 14, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruno Zirato (Nina Morgana, Metro- 
politan soprano), Antonio Nicolich, bass, 
and Ventura Olivira. Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist, arrived Sept. 17 on the 
Deutschland. 

Geraldine Farrar came back on the 
Resolute, after a visit in Salzburg to her 


FOR SEASON’S BEGINNING 


old teacher, Lilli Lehmann, and a stay 
in Berlin. Also on the Resolute was 
Marga Ullmann, pianist. Richard Buh- 
lig, American pianist, returned Sept. 17 
on the President Harding after a three 
years’ tour. A group of American stu- 
dents from the Fontainebleau School of 
Music arrived on the Rochambeau Sept. 
17. They were Edith Woodruff, Mar- 
jorie Gallaway, T. Cox, Marion Strousse, 
M. Pickler, Lillian Roseland, Julia Al- 
mosky and N. B. Martin. 

Arriving on the Drottningholm Sept. 
20 from Sweden was Mme. Charles Ca- 
hier. Dr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch 
arrived the same day on the Deutsch- 
land. On the Orbita came Reginald 
Owen Morris, to begin his directorship 
of the theoretical department of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. With him 
were Mrs. Morris and Herbert W. Sum- 
sion, English organist, who will be as- 
sistant to Mr. Morris at the Curtis In- 
stitute and instruct classes in theory. 


HOLLYWOOD’S SEASON 
ENDS WITH SURPLUS 


Backers Not Asked to Meet 
Deficit—Construction Ex- 
penses Not Included 





Los ANGELES, Sept. 18.—In spite of 
higher expenses this year in running the 
orchestra, and the additional force re- 
quired to operate the enlarged Bowl, 
Allan C. Balch, president of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association, on the eve of his 
departure for New York and Europe, 
announced that the summer concert sea- 
son in the Bowl has closed with a sur- 
plus after expenses have been paid. 

“With the excellent array of conduc- 
tors and soloists who were with us this 
summer, our season could not possibly 
fail of artistic success,” said Mr. Balch, 
“but with many handicaps to meet, our 
financial success is particularly gratify- 
ing. A 10 per cent increase in the or- 
chestra salaries prescribed by the musi- 
cians’ union, and the additional number 
of employees needed to take care of the 
enlarged Bowl, were among the elements 
that could have easily caused a deficit 
this year.” 

The financial statement presented to 
the board of directors at their last meet- 
ing was prepared in record time by Ray- 
mond Brite, manager of the Bowl As- 
sociation, and disclosed the following: 
total receipts for the summer, $110,- 
188.79; total expenses $109,090.82, show- 
ing an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $1,097.97. With some outstand- 
ing bills receivable yet to be collected, 
this excess will be swelled to between 
$3000 and $4000. 

Another disclosure of the Bowl finan- 
cial statement is that it did not include 
any donations for the conduct of the 
concerts. Former contributors were 
amazed that no call had been made upon 
them. The audit in question covered 
only the concerts themselves and did not 
include construction expenditures, which 
will approximate $200,000 for the year. 
A complete itemized statement of all 
Bowl expenditures for the year will be 
released in January. 

At the directors’ meeting on Monday, 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish was re- 
appointed general chairman for the 1927 
season, with no change in the present 
committees with the exception of the ap- 
pointment of Estelle Hart-Dreyfus to 
the music committee. A resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation for Mrs. Irish’s 
conspicuous service during the 1926 sea- 
son was passed by the directors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Balch will spend the fall 
and early winter in southern France and 
Spain, and will return to resume active 
work for the Bow! Association early in 
the new year. 





Dr. Archibald T. Davison Marries 


Boston, Sept. 18.—Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, for fifteen years director of the 
Harvard Glee Club and associate profes- 
sor of music in the University, was mar- 
ried on Sept. 11 to Dorothy S. Starratt, 
teacher of drawing in the Samuel Ad- 
ams School, at Brant Rock, a summer 
resort on the South Shore. The Rev. 
Perry Daniels of Hingham performed 
the ceremony. Only a few intimate 
friends were present. Dr. and Mrs. 
Davison will remain at Brant Rock un- 
til Dr. Davison’s duties call him back to 
Harvard, after which they will live in 
Cambridge. W. J.P. 





Gretchaninoff Début Postponed 


Owing to a number of European en- 
gagements, Alexander Gretchaninoff has 
informed the office of Daniel Mayer, Inc. 
he will be unable to come to America 
this fall. Arrangements are now being 
made for his American appearances 
either in February, if he can complet 
his European tour by then, or failing 
that, during the fall of 1927. 





Roy Hornikel Becomes Manager of 


Cincinnati Symphony 


CINCINNATI Sept. 18.—Charles Pear 
son has resigned as manager of the Cin 
cinnati Symphony; Roy Hornikel has 
been appointed to succeed him. Frit: 
Reiner, conductor of the orchestra, has 
returned from his successful trip t 
South America, and begins rehearsals 
soon. 
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~ Gathering Folk-Tunes in the African Country 


Three Different Styles of Music Found—Diatonic Scale Is Invading the Most Exposed Portions of the Continent—Many Native 
Tribes Have Good Instruments and Play Them with Skill—Most Musical Aborigines Are Found in the Interior—Duple 
Time Only Occurs in African Music—Conceptions of Melody and Harmony Differ from Other Systems 





———— 


Taylor by church missionaries. 


of Music. 


study the Negro music there. 


torial Note. 
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By NICHOLAS G. J. BALLANTA 


OR two years I traveled 
about 7000 miles of 
country in West Africa 
on research work, dur- 
ing which time I col- 
lected over 2000 ex- 
amples of African songs. It is safe 
to divide the tribes into three parts, 
which divisions present three re- 
markably different conceptions of 
music. All along the coast line, up 
to about 100 miles inland, the songs 
show a decided tendency towards 
the adoption by the people of the 
diatonic scale, which they have 
heard from traders and missionaries 
who for long years have been doing 
work along the west coast. Leaving 
this region and going further inland, 

one hears the real music of the African. 

Further on, about 600 or 700 miles in- 
land, a different culture is noticeable 
and the tribes in these regions have 

nearly lost all of their own folk-songs. 

Eastern customs and manners. are 

adopted in this last territory by tribes 

who are of the Mohammedan persuasion. 
Along the coast line, African instru- 
ments of the percussion class prevail. 

Though tribes from the interior travel 

with their instruments toward the coast 

towns, yet those instruments do not be- 
long to the coast tribes inasmuch as it 
is difficult for any one domiciled in the 
coast towns to perform in any appre- 
ciable degree with technical skill on 
those instruments. The middle region 
abounds with flutes, double-reed instru- 
ments, wood harmonicons and stringed 
instruments of many varieties. The 
next region contains very little in the 
way of other instruments, but stringed 
instruments are many and various. 
The most interesting of these three 
regions is the middle region, which is 
little touched by either Eastern or West- 
ern culture. The lack of African cul- 
ture noticeable in the coastal and remote 
interior regions is replaced by a mixture 
of either African and Eastern cultures 
or else African and Western cultures— 

a kind of hybrid mixture which either 
retards or else impels the development 
of the African himself. 


Most Musical Tribes 


The most musical of all the tribes in 
this inner region are the following: the 
Mandigoes and Sarakules in the Gam- 
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ICHOLAS GEORGE JULIUS BALLANTA, the writer of this article, 
is a native of Freetown, West Africa. 
Mr. Ballanta began his study of music 
alone, and without any other aid than Sir John Stainer’s book on harmony, 
for which he sent to London, he acquired considerable knowledge of the art 
in his native country. He made such progress that he was able, prior to 
1921, through submitting compositions by mail, to pass the intermediary 
examination of Durham University, England, for the degree of Bachelor 
Coming to New York, he took one of his compositions to Walter 
Damrosch, who advised him to show the piece to Dr. Frank Damrosch. Dr. 
Damrosch was so impressed by the young man’s gifts as indicated im his 
composition, that Mr. Ballanta was given a scholarship by Dr. Damrosch’s 
school, the Institute of Musical Art. He received a diploma there im 1924. 
Through George Foster Peabody, chairman of the board of trustees of 
Penn Normal, Industrial and Agricultural School, St. Helena Island, S. C. 
Mr. Ballanta was asked to visit Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina to 
While at Penn School he recorded 103 Spirit- 
uals of St. Helena Island, which are now available in one volume.—Zdi- 


His grandfather was baptized 
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bia; the Senegalese in the French Seme- 
gal; the Peppellis in Portuguese Gui- 
nea; the Susus in French Guimea; the 
Mendis, Sherbros and Timnis im Sierra 
Leone; the Bassas and Kwepsis im Li- 
beria; the Ashantis in the Gold Coast; 
the Yorubas, Nupes, Gbaris, Mumsis and 
Bauchis in Nigeria. 

Of the tribes along the coast possess- 
ing a conception of the diatomic scale 
are: the Joloffs in the Senegal and Gam- 
bia; the Gallinas in Sierra Leone; the 
Vais in Liberia; the Fantis and Gas im 
the Gold Coast; the Eboes, Benis, Jekris 


and other smaller tribes im the Niger 
Delta. 
Of the tribes in the remote imterior 


region, the most important are the Han- 
sas and Fulanis, who have accepted 
Arabic culture and religion. 


New Concepts Required 


It is essential for an investigator te 
disposses himself of his acquired con- 
ceptions if he is to appreciate Africar 
music. Rhythm represents the highest 
achievement of the African to the out- 
sider, but his conception of melody and, 
above all, his harmony, are so different 
from other systems that they are rarely 
appreciated or even understood. 

Duple time is the only time used by 
the Africans. Although music appar- 
ently abounds in triple, quintuple and 
septuple times, yet the African Goes mot 
regard them as such because he regards 
a group of three, five, or seven equal 
values as coming under one beat. It is 
the beat or throb which is divided, and 
not the measure. Illustrations of quin- 
tuple and septuple groupings appear in 
Examples A and B. These are the im- 
variable representations of those 
rhythms, but the notes may be placed in 
any order. The rhythm most common 
among the tribes along the coast is the 
familiar figure shown in Ex. C; but m@ 
the interior, rhythms as interesting s 
they are complex find place. 


Old Spurns Young 


I found that the rhythm of one gen- 
eration is not appreciated by another. 
At Makwa, in the Nupe country, there 
was an old woman who objected to sing 
to one rhythm because that was not what 
she was used to, and above all, that 
rhythm, she complained, did not imter- 
pret the song. 

All African melodies are constructed 
upon harmonic background. The evi- 
dence of harmony as observed in the 
melodies gives the reason why the spir- 
ituals are sung in harmony. Some in- 
teresting melodies from the Yoruba 
tribe are set forth in Examples D, E and 
F. 

But of all tribes, the Mendis, Susws, 
Munsis, and, in fact, all of those tribes 
which have not come under the influence 
of Western civilization have the most 
interesting melodies The generally ac- 
cepted statement that all African melo- 
dies consist of two or four bars with 
endless repetitions is not confirmed 
There are melodies of twelve and sixteen 
measures without repetition found 
among those tribes; the short melodic 
motives usually come from tribes who 
are gradually undergoing a change im 
every phase of life. Ex. G is a song from 
the Munsi tribe; it came into existence 











































































































whem the Eastern section railway of 
Nigeria was being constructed. 

The general form of expression—the 
sole amd chorus or the duet and chorus— 
fimds place everywhere. Sometimes an 
mstrument takes the place of the voice, 
amd the chorus of men, women and chil- 
drem becomes very effective. Ex. H is 
2 flute solo with voeal chorus. The whole 
somg was announced by the flute with 
embellishments and then sung by the 
whole group of over sixty voices at 
Makurdi, the most important town of 


tihe Mumsi tribe. 
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Wherever im those remote places a 


short solo with refrain is met with, the 
repetitioms are made to different words, 
amd im most cases it is a folk-tale. Ex. 
J is a specimen of such a song from the 
Eboes, which is repeated with varia- 
tiems. The folk-tale is too long to quote 
m its emtirety, but the following is a 
literal English translation of a few 
limes, “ajambene” being the refrain sung 
im respemse to the other words, which 
are takem by the soloist: 

A tortoise traveled, 


Ajambene; He 


traveled, Ajambene; Traveled to God, 
Ajambene; And knocked at the door, 
Ajambene; And God said to him, Ajam- 
bene; “Who knocked at the door?” 
Ajambene; “Let him cease not,” Ajam- 
bene; And the tortoise said, Ajambene; 
“Who uttered those words?” Ajambene; 
“Let him continue,” Ajambene; And 
God said to him, Ajambene; “Who 
knocked at the door?” Ajambene; “Let 
him cease,” Ajambene; And the tortoise 
said, Ajambene; “Who uttered those 
words?” Ajambene; “Let him cease,” 
Ajambene; So the tortoise entered, 
Ajambene, etc. 


Their Instruments 


Instruments are many and various 
and accurately tuned. There are 
stringed instruments of various kinds, 
wood harmonicons flutes, double-reed in- 
struments and many different kinds of 
percussion instruments. What is known 
as a combination of different instru- 
ments is made up of one or two flutes, 
four or six balafongs, two or three 
stringed instruments. 

Sometimes a party of musicians con- 
sist of drummers only. This obtains 
among the Yoruba tribes where there 
are few, very few, instruments of other 
classes, and those in use appear to have 
been brought from other tribes. 

No satisfactory answers could Le ob- 
tained as to where musicians are taught 
the technic of the instruments. All an- 
swers point to the fact that whole fami- 
lies are musicians and they, as a rule, 
are also the makers of those instruments 
on which they perform. Others of dif- 
ferent families who desire to learn the 
technic of instruments start very young, 
so that they would become efficient per- 
formers at fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. Questioned as to where he was 
taught to manufacture an instrument, 
one instrument maker assured me that 
his father taught him; his father was 
taught by his father, who, in turn, 
learned it from his father, and so on in- 
definitely. 

Most drums are tuned. The talking 
drums and the most used of the others 
are provided with strings between the 
membranes which, when stretched, tune 
the drums, which are kept in position 





[Continued on page 11] 
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A Glimpse of Edna Millay, Librettist, in Her Berkshire Retreat 
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“Magic Flute” and “Turandot” 
First Novelties of Metropolitan 


It was learned by MUSICAL 
America last week that the first 
of the season’s revivals and novel- 
ties at the Metropolitan will be 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and Puc- 
eini’s “Turandot.” The first of 
these will be sung during the open 
ing week and the second, during 
the second week. The Mozart work 
was revived in 1912, after eight 
years, and has not been heard since 
1917. “Turandot” which will have 
its premiére in North America, is 
Puccini's posthumous opera. It 
was sung for the first time at La 
Seala, Milan, last April, and has 
since been heard in various Eu 
ropean opera houses besides at the 
Colon in Buenos Aires. 


TULL) 


[Continued from page 1] 


that there is a romantic medieva! locale, 
the book is essentially poetical, and the 
length about the same, each of the works 
being in three acts. “L’Amore” has been 
combined on occasion with another work 
in a double bill, and this is a possibility 
also with respect to “The King’s Hench- 
man. 

Like Montemezzi, Taylor has dispensed 
entirely with the ballet, and he is said 
to be equally fortunate in that the li- 
bretto contrives to suggest the drama 
rather than the stilted interchanges of 
operatic characters. Miss Millay’s text 
has been described as of unusual poetic 
charm, though those familiar with her 
plays, as well as with her published 
verse, would have expected nothing else. 
Also it is regarded as being altogether 
singable, and the librettist admits having 
exercised great care in the selection of 
words, to this end. 

Taylor’s music is described as essen- 
tially lyrical, and substantial, with a 
touch of fantasy—something that has 
been true of all his adventures in the 
larger forms. His heavy demands upon 
the chorus also are regarded as in keep- 
ing with his experience, the composer 
having done an unusual amount of choral 
arranging early in his career, besides 
original compositions for chorus includ 
ing his well-known setting of “Th 
Chambered Nautilus.” 

The opera can now be described as 
finished, even to the orchestration. This 
finally disposes of reports that Miss Mil- 
lay had not been able to complete the 
book, due to illmess, and that Taylor 
himself had been required to help out 
with the book. 

Tucked away in a quiet fold of the 
Berkshires is the little village of Auster- 
litz, ten miles or so from Chatham, New 
York. Ask a native there where you car 
find Edna Millay and the chances are h: 
won't be able to tell you, for knowledge: 
there runs more to crops than to poets, 
be they ever so well known. But ask for 
Mrs. Boissevain and he'll point you out a 
brown, wiggly road that leads into the 
very heart of the hills 

“Tt’s the old Bailey place a couple 
miles in there. The Boissevains have 
just bought it and are fixing it up.” 

Go the way he tells you. You can’t 
get lost. There'll be bars to let dow 
and bars to put up but there’s only one 


path and the “old Bailey place” is thé 
only one for miles around. It’s a com 
fortable, rambling house, with wide 
friendly windows that look far out ove 
the hills. No cultivated, cold-clipped 
grounds surround it. There is instead : 
kindly atmosphere of disarray—a 





to be lived in and to work. 

It is in Austerlitz, in far 
Edna Millay has written t 
“The King’s Henchman.” 
is finished, but she is 


retreat, that 
e libretto for 
The 
still 


librett: 
there 





Annie Friedberg Returns 
Offices 


Annie Friedberg, 


and Moves 


concert manager, re- 
turned on Labor Day from a sojourn 
in Europe of several months, on the 
Albert Ballin, and shortly afterward 
moved to new offices in the Fisk Build- 
ing at Fifty-seventh Street. Miss Fried- 
berg’s new quarters are attractively 
divided into reception, consultation and 
stock rooms. While abroad, Miss Fried- 
berg attended the festivals in Munich 
and Salzburg. She came in contact with 
many of the artists who have been and 
will be under her management. 
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Phoite by Baiwin F 


Deems Tavior, Composer of “The Kime’s Henchman.” Three-Act Lyric Drama to Be Given at the Metropolitan This Season, and Edna 


slender, pale person, with sea-greem eyes 
and sandy hair, working im her own 
kitchen (for there wre no servants at the 
old Bailey place), fimding for herself that 
certain “decent ecstacy to pets and pans” 
of which she has wruittem 
“Music has always meant much to 
me,” her voice is wery cool and very 
grave, “and it has browgit me a great 


deal of happimess to Go this work im con- 
nection with it. I have mever done a ii 
bretto before, people know that, so | 


have had to be careful to we words that 
my sense of music tells me will be easy 


St. Vincent Millay, His Librettist 


to sing. I could say, of course, that I 
have the greatest admiration for Mr. 
Taylor’s music but that goes without say- 
ing for, if I were not enthusiastic about 
it, I should not have written for it.” 
There has been unlimited curiosity on 
the subject of this commissioned Amer- 
ican opera. Miss Millay has had friends 
visiting her at Austerlitz the summer 
long and even they have been kept in ig- 
norance of the subject matter. All sorts 
of guesses have been made. Some have 
said it would be a parody on modern 
American life, stingingly ironical, per- 


haps, like “Aria da Capo,” with its bits 
of truth as dazzling bright as the mimic 
jewels, as reflective as the mimic water. 
Perhaps it would be “Aria da Capo” re- 
hashed a bit, or “The Lamp and the 
Bell” or “Two Slatterns and a King”— 
one of the older plays, not about a king’s 
henchman at all. 

But Edna Millay says no. She has 
written an honest thing, about the 
henchman of a king and “The King’s 
Henchman” she considers to be as good 
a title as any other for the old Saxon 
tale. 





SEASONS OVERLAP IN 


San Francisca, Cat. Sept. 18—The 
summer symphony seaseom and the fall 
concert season overlapped last week, 


with the fifth of the sumumer symphonies, 
and a recital by Johm McCormack com- 
ing on successive evemings im the Civic 
Auditorium. 

Gaetano Merola comducted a popular 


yperatic program with ffowr resident 
soloists assisting, as the fifth comeert im 
the summer symphony series. The pro- 
gram Was 
S 4 , Boss 
N 1 Sw ue 
— Suaér 
£ \ 
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The orchestra has played better on 
Line CCAaSIONS 
The singing of Johm Uppman, bari- 
tone, brought much pleasu This a 
pearance was his westerm debut with 
rehestra, and be bas had buat a brief 
‘areer date Bat his work did not 
betray it 4 haritom ce of great 
beauty and power—itrue zar, and flexi- 
ble throughout a wit range—handle: 
with a degre: niteligemce and artistr 
both as to voice and as to imterpretatior 
rarely found Im ome s® young im expert? 
ence and in years—makes Johm I man 
an interestimeg ficwre amorg ung 
artists of the day Mr. Uppmanm is a 


home from New York for 
He reterms East soom, to 
Stecy anc career 
Elsa Garay was ako making her 
début. Am artist of wide experience, she 
revealed a coloratura woace too light for 


Cahforniar 
the summez 
continue his 


TWO COAST CONCERTS 


the immense auditorium, but one which 
should be delightful in a smaller hall, 
as she uses it with style and charm. 

The other singers are popular favor- 
ites of the Bay region. Eva Grunninger 
Xtkinson’s contralto voice is of. rich 
quality and even throughout its range, 
and her personality was one of radiance. 
Charles Bulotti sang in the way which 
has endeared him to many audiences. 

The orchestra did its best work in the 
eoneluding number, “The Dance of the 
Hours,” which sent the audience away 
im good spirits. The quartet was the 
most popular number on the program 
and brought numerous recalls and floral 
tributes to the participants. 


McCormack’s Concert 


John McCormack was heard in the 
same auditorium the next night. It was 
n “Kathleen Mavourneen” that his voice 
was at its loveliest. Kreisler’s “Old Re- 
was exquisitely sung, and the 
same group introduced a modern song of 
distinct musical worth by Charles Hart, 
» Sam Franciscan by adoption. Its title 
s “A Water Lily,” and it has genuine 


. ” 
[train 


nusical substance. 
Other numbers included airs from 
Peri’s “Euridici” and “Alceste.” Russian 


songs sung in English with impeccable 
enunciation, ballads by Rachmaninoff, 
Merikanto and Moussorgsky; the de- 
ightful Irish folk-songs always asso- 
‘iated with a McCormack concert, and 
works by Elgar and Edwin Schneider, 
the artist’s accompanist. 

Mr. Schneider played a solo group 
-omprising numbers by Sibelius, Palm- 
gren, and Debussy, and supplied accom- 
paniments that were skillful, helpful, 
und reliable, creating a spirit of genuine 
nity MARJORY M. FISHER. 


New Viennese Operetta Has Premiére 


VIENNA, Sept. 10.—A recent premiére 
of interest at the Raimund Theater here 
was that of “The Swallow’s Nest,” by 
Ernst Marisehka and Bruno Granich- 


steadten, authors of “The Orloff.” “The 
Swallow’s Nest” is an apartment build- 
ing in pre-war Vienna. The building 
has two wings, an elegant front section 
and a more modest back section. In the 
latter lives Franz Rettenbacher, body 
valet of Prince Stanislas Zareffsky, 
whose residence is in the front part. 
Rettenbacher has two pretty daughters, 
Nette and Gusti. The former is en- 
gaged to a coachman, Ferdinand Brandl. 
The prince is engaged to Princess Loui- 
son, and when the play begins, the wed- 
ding is to take place in an hour. Nette, 
however, has really lost her heart to th: 
prince and fortune favors her for the 
princess elopes with another. Netté 
saves the Prince’s reputation by posing 
as the royal bride at a ceremony. In the 
end she becomes his wife. This musical 
play is typically Viennese with many 
waltzes and old time dances. 


Haensel & Jones Move to Steinway Hall 


Haensel & Jones, concert managers, 
who since 1912 have occupied offices in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, being among 
the first tenants in the Forty-second 
Street building which was opened i: 
October of that year, announce the re- 
moval of the firm’s offices to Steinway 
Hall, 113 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
where they will be established on 
Sept. 27. 


Janacek Completes New Opera on Capek 
Play 

PRAGUE, Sept. 13.—The veteran Czecl 
composer, Leos Janacek, who is best 
known for his opera, “Jenufa,” has just 
completed a new work for the lyri 
stage, on which he has been engaged 
for some time. This is “The Macropolus 
Case,” based on the play by Karel 
Capek, which was given in New York 
in the last season. 


Samazeuilh Undergoes Operation 


Paris, Sept. 10.—Gustave Samazeuilh, 
noted French composer, is recuperating 
from a recent surgical operation. 
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For Twelve Seasons the MacDowell Club of Portland, Ore., Has Been Active in Upholding the Ideals of Good Music Before 
Its Public—Study Classes in Various Musical Fields Keep Members in Close Touch with Progress in the Art— 
Scherzo Club of Norfolk, Va., Is One of the Most Enthusiastic Workers for the Federation in the State—Besides 
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Sponsoring Visiting Artists, Its Own Musicians Give a Concert Series 





ORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 
18. — The MacDowell 
Club has successfully 
closed its twelfth sea- 
son. During all this 
time, the Club has 

much toward the musical 
growth of the city, at all times 
fostering and sponsoring music of 
the highest standard and assisting 
and encouraging local musicians of 
high ideals. The membership con- 
sists of three classifications: active, 
associate and student, and now numbers 
more than 500, having doubled within 
the last three years. 

The following are the officers for sea- 
son 1925-1926: Mrs. Elbert C. Peets, 
president; Mrs. Earle C. Miller, vice- 
president; Mrs. Andre J. Wolff, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Alfred P. Watson, treasurer; 
Mrs. Ray C. Soule, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

At the close of the season Mrs. Peets 
was re-elected for the fourth term of 
office. Two meetings a month were held 
by the club for several years when pro- 
grams of high merit were given by local 
musicians. These artists have always 
felt it a privilege to appear before a 
MacDowell audience, where artistic and 
classical programs are appreciated. 

Three years ago study classes were 
added to the club activities, so that now, 
besides the two programs each month, 
the members have the opportunity of at- 
tending classes of opera, musical ap- 
preciation, piano and string ensembk 
and chorus, all under the direction of 
capable musicians. 

During the past season eight interest- 
ing lectures were given the opera class 
by Phyllis Wolfe, soprano. Miss Wolfe 
has made a study of opera abroad and in 
America and her readings are always 
instructive and inspiring. The series 
included “Don Giovanni,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
“Der Freischiitz,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Aida,” “Carmen” and the last 
meeting an American opera, Cadman’s 
“The Witch of Salem.” At each meeting 
the opera was illustrated by assisting 
musicians. 

The musical appreciation class met 
each month, with lectures by prominent 
musicians. Ruth Bradley Keiser, pian 
ist, reviewed the life and works of Mac- 
Dowell, playing several of his composi- 
tions. An unusual and most interesting 
lecture on “Music of the Arab” was 
given by Dent Mowrey, composer-pian- 
ist, who recently returned from a trip 
through Africa where he did extensive 
research work. Mr. Mowrey played sev- 
eral of his compositions written at this 
time. 

Villa Whitney White gave a series of 
lectures on “Evolution of Form and De- 
sign in Music.” 


Ensemble Work 


The piano and string ensembles, for 
active members only, under the capabk 
direction of Carl Denton, former con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony, ac- 
complish much in creating, inspiring and 
renewing the interests of members, m 
longer active musicians, in technical 
study. These departments gave some 
interesting programs for the regular 
meetings. Mrs. H. D. G. Baxter directed 
a preparatory quartet in the piano de- 
partment, 

The MacDowell Club Chorus was or- 
ganized several years ago when Mrs 
Thomas Carrick Burke, now of New 
York City, was president. Mrs. Burke 
directed and accompanied the chorus 
Later, after she moved away, it was 
reorganized and has since been directed 
by William H. Boyer, who is considered 
one of the finest choral directors on the 
coast. May Van Dyke Hardwick is the 
accompanist. 

The chorus has between fifty and sixty 
members, mostly professional singers, 
and has a well earned reputation for 
pure tonal quality and artistic ensemble. 
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Left te Right: Mrs. Elbert C. Peets, President, and Mrs. Andre J. Wolff, Secretary, of 


Two programs are given each season, 
and at the present time plans are being 
made for one to be given in Chicago 
next April during the biennial conven- 
tien of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

The student membership has enjoyed 
special meetings every two months this 


past season at the home of some club 





member. The life and works of a com- 
poser were reviewed and illustrated at 
each meeting, and after the program a 
social hour was enjoyed. The students 
closed the season with an evening party 
at the home of Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, 
a past president. 

A scholarship loan fund was started 
two years ago, with Mrs. J. L. Bowman 


the MacDowell Club of Portland, Ore. 


as chairman. Two scholarships were 
loaned this year. 

The season closed with a “dinner 
frolic,” in costume, which members pro- 
nounced a fitting event for the close of 
such a busy and serious season. The 
program was in charge of Mrs. Dent 





Carries Federation Torch in Virginia 
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a VA.. Sept. 18—In May, 
4% 1910, Mrs. Louis C. 


uls Davison, a for- 


mer teacher Peabody Institute, called 
tegether ten musicians to form a study 
group to meet twice monthly These 


ten young musicians felt that member 
ship in such a group would keep them 
in closer contact with the music and 
musical events of the day, and would 
stimulate their interest in their own 
work. So the Scherzo Club of Norfolk 
had its beginning. 

The necessity of a club of this nature 
was soon evidenced by the numerous 
applications for membership. It was 
decided to imecrease the membership to 
thirty active members, all competent 


MUSICIANS. 





lanned programs, illus- 
. piano, violin, and organ, 
have been given during the sixteen years 
of the club’s life. Current events and 
thoughtful papers on the month’s sub- 
ject form an interesting part of the 
course. Lecturers have been brought to 
Norfolk to address the meetings. Grace 
Kerns, a former Norfolk girl, now so- 
prano soloist of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
I » Church of New York, has been 
nined by the Scherzo Club. This 
patron of musical 
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acted as 


b had found a great 
through its membership in the 
} f Music Clubs. For 
past five years the Scherzo Club has 
t only federated music club in 
lk—a great deal of that time being 
niy music club in the city. 
ng the past year, 
ugh the work of its president, Mrs 
John E. Addenbrook, the club has mad« 
a great stride forward. Mrs. Addenbrook 
felt that an impetus could be given to 
music in Norfolk if the aims and ideals 
of the Federation of Music Clubs could 
be brought before the musicians of the 


Mrs. 





Norf 
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However, 
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city. So a campaign was started. 
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Photo by Caffey’s Studio 
Mrs. John E. Addenbrook, President of the 
Scherzo Music Club of Norfolk, Va. 
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Sidney F. Small, president of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Music Clubs, was 
presented by the Scherzo Club, Oct. 21, 
at the Norfolk Society of Arts. Mrs. 
Small gave an interesting recital of 
songs, followed by an inspiring address 
on the ideals of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Letters were written 
and literature sent to the musicians, 
music teachers, and choir directors. Ad 
dresses were made by Mrs. Addenbrook 
before the various clubs and classes in 
the city. As a result, the Scherzo Club 
could report at the State Convention 
held at Bristol, in April, the largest num- 
ber of clubs brought into the State Fed- 
eration this year, having brought in ten 
new clubs, two of which are the out- 
standing organizations of Norfolk from 
the standpoint of education and art— 
the Norfolk Society of Arts and the 
Women’s Club. These organizations, 


Mowrey and included many clever 
“stunts.” 
through their mutual interest in the 


Federation of Music Clubs, will do much 
to further music in Norfolk and in Vir- 
ginia. 

Concert Schedule 


During the season, three concerts were 
given by the members of the Scherzo 
Club: one in the auditorium of the 
Women’s Club, one in the Music Club at 
Craddock, Va., and one in the Park 
Place Baptist Church, Norfolk. The 
proceeds from these concerts will be 
used for the work of the Virginia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. A card party 
was given on the afternoon of March 22, 
the proceeds to be used toward the 
scholarship fund of the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

During the coming season, the club 
will act as one of the patrons for the 
Westminster Choir, which will appear 
in Norfolk in December. The club will 
also present a number of young musi- 
cians now before the public. The out- 
standing feature of the season will be 
the State convention of the Virginia 
Federation of Music Clubs, which will 
meet in Norfolk at the invitation of the 
Scherzo Club and federated clubs of the 
city. Mrs. Addenbrook will be chairman 
of arrangements for this convention. 
Mrs. David F. Barnum, vice-president 
of the Scherzo Club, is State contest 
chairman: 

In conclusion, the members of the 
Scherzo Club feel that last season was 
their most successful year, that they 
have left a definite imprint upon the 
musical life of their city, and that the 
new season will mean a continuation of 
its work in the same effective way. 


Legacy For Daughter of Sir Henry 
Coward 

LONDON, Sept. 15.—Following shortly 
upon the conferring of knighthood upon 
Sir Henry Coward, comes a report that 
his daughter, Eleanor, has received a 
legacy. The bequest is one of £3000, 
and was made by a friend who died re- 
cently. 
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Lost in a Labyrinth, or the Problem 


of Finding One’s Way Through the 

Mystic Mazes of a New York Music 

Season—The Metropolitan’s Newest 

Conductor No Stranger Here— 

Another Composer Decides to Come 

Some Other Day—Sir Henry Wood 

Tells What We Need—Once More, 

the Bearded, Bel Canto “Lohengrin” 

—A Diva Laughs and Some Fisher- 

men Explain 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

BOUT this time every year I have tc 
make up some sort of budget of ex- 
penditures, not of money—thanks to the 
courtesies extended the press—but of 
time, before I am fairly plunged into the 
new season. 

What of all this welter of music am 
I going to hear? It may be all very well 
for a young critic like W. J. Henderson 
or a seasoned campaigner like F. D. 
Perkins to hear something of every- 
thing—or as near everything as one 
human can manage by dividing an eve- 
ning or afternoon in the largest possible 
number of parts; but I am willing to ad- 
mit that I can’t, and won't go that pace. 

So I have been scanning the sundry 
announcements of the orchestras, the 
chamber music organizations, the chor- 
uses—and, of course, the opera—by way 
of satisfying myself as to what concerts 
and performances at the Metropolitan 
I must chalk up to myself as a matter 
of duty, whether I am to like them or 
not, and then ruefully surveying what 
will be left to me in the way of hear- 
ing the music I really will enjoy. 

Of course the Puccini “Turandot” will 
be well up on the list. As one who ad- 
mires Deems Taylor and believes in 
American opera, I certainly will not 
miss the premiére of “The King’s 
Henchman.” Nothing else in the opera 
list is equally provocative, though of 
course I am giad to have the opportunity 
of hearing “Fidelio” and “The Magic 
Flute” again, and I shall be interested 
to see whether Lucrezia Bori proves as 
delightful as Mignon as I believe she 
will be. 

Not the least of the season’s pleasures 
for me will be the second restoration of 
“Coq d'Or,” which in some way slipped 
out of the répertoire again last season. 
I share the feeling of nearly all the crit- 
ics with respect to “Cosi fan Tutte,” 
which, in spite of its apparent failure as 
a drawing card, is too fine an achieve- 
ment to be put permanently on the shelf. 
Certainly the opera year will be the 
richer for the return of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” to represent Montemezzi, in 
place of his floundering “Giovanni Gal- 
lurese.” 

> > 

HOSE who have been pointing to 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” as the 
most likely opening opera, expect the 
new conductor, Vincenzo Bellezza, to be 
introduced as its pivotal factor on the 
opening night, with a cast including 
Jeritza, Martinelli and Danise. Of 
course, they are only guessing, but as 
there is no very celebrated new singer 
among the several new artists, they 
think it may be Mr. Gatti’s plan to fea- 
ture his new dirigent, as he did Tullio 


Serafin at the opening of the season last 
but one. 

Gennaro Papi, as I have hinted in 
these columns before, is out. I have 
seen no official announcement to that 
effect, but it is tacitly admitted around 
the opera house that his name will not 
be on the prospectus soon to be issued 
by Mr. Gatti. I have heard good reports 
of Bellezza’s conducting during the re- 
cent season in London, and I am hopeful 
that another step has been taken in 
strengthening the orchestral staff, as 
was done in the engagement of Serafin. 

According to latest report, Bellezza 
and not Serafin will conduct “Turan- 
dot,” expected to be mounted in the sec- 
ond week of the new season. Bellezza 
conducted “Turandot” in Rimini during 


the summer. 
~ *® a 


ID you know that Bellezza conducted 
at the Metropolitan some years ago? 
Papi’s successor was Caruso’s repeti- 
teur at one time, and he led the orches- 
tra at one of the Sunday Night Con- 
certs, making a particularly good im- 
pression with Marinuzzi’s “Sicilian Fan- 
tasy.” 


UT to return to my own perplexities 

in mapping out a feasible course 
through the wilderness of events into 
which musical New York will soon be 
entering. I am delighted to learn that 
Willem Mengelberg, perhaps the most 
conservative of all our conductors with 
respect to novelties, is to present at least 
two new works by Americans. Of course, 
he has played some American music, 
but he has not built his reputation on 
sponsoring the output of our nationals. 
So, among the concerts that I am enter- 
ing in preliminary lists, are those at 
which the Philharmonic wil! play Tem- 
pleton Strong’s “Poem,” for violin and 
orchestra, and Howard Hanson’s “Pan 
and the Priest.” 

* « *€ 

S regards the programs of Walter 
414 Damrosch, without whom New York’s 
music would lose much of its Americanism 
and even more of its variety, I confess 
that I find myself not so much attracted 
to the forthcoming Symphony of George 
Antheil, the most recent Enfant Ter- 
ible, and an American one at that— 
though I shall expect to hear this work, 
and I sincerely hope it succeeds—as to 
the repetition by the conductoral doyen 
of de Falla’s “El Retablo.” This delect- 
able puppet opera created a miniature 
furore last season when given by the 
League of Composers, with Remo Bu- 
fano’s marionettes, but that enterpris- 
ing group did not see its way clear to 
undertake the second performance that 
was talked of at the time. 

Over and over, the complaint is heard 
in New York that worthwhile new 
works are given only a single hearing, 
and then driven out of mind by others 
perhaps not as good, though certain 
threadbare classics are repeated ad 
nauseam. There is some justification 
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for this complaint, and the very circum- 
stance that nine in ten novelties fail to 
win any sort of foothold is all the more 
reason for keeping alive a tenth which 
may happen to give real pleasure. 

There was something like unanimity 
of opinion with regard to “El Retablo.” 
Certainly, it is the best thing that has 
come out of Spain, and far superior to 
the same composer’s “La Vida Breve,” 
one of last season’s novelties at the Met- 
ropolitan. I am told, however, that “La 
Vida Breve” was something of a hit at 
Ravinia. One of my imps has reported 
this to me on the authority of no less a 
personage than Frank Wencker, of the 
Metropolitan press department, who 
whiled away the summer observing what 
was liked, or the contrary, in Eckstein’s 
enchanting summer garden. 

I should like to see “El Retablo” given 
in really operatic or theatrical surround- 
ings instead of in a concert hall; but, 


whatever its environment, I shall be 
thankful to the pater familias of the 
New York Symphony for affording me 
another opportunity to listen to that 
final lovely soliloquy of the puppetized 
knight. 





F course, I shall be glad to make 

acquaintance with the personality 
and skill of another newcoming conduc- 
tor, the doughty Fritz Busch, from 
Dresden. While we are about it, we 
might as well go down the line of the 
German maestri, and if there are any 
big ones left, I trust that our sympho- 
nies will fish them all out of the pool in 
the next two or three seasons. Then, 
perhaps, we can get down to an atmo- 
sphere of something like tranquillity in 
our concert halls. “But who wants tran- 
quillity?” I hear my alter ego asking. 1 
must confess I don’t know, but I suspect 
there are more persons tired of seasons 
divided between several conductors than 
the directorates of our orchestras ap- 
preciate. 

* * * 

OMEN conductors of note have not 

been numerous in New York. So, 
with all due respect to the talented 
Ethel Leginska, and the veteran Emma 
R. Steiner, I confess a _ curiosity 
with respect to Margarete Dessoff, the 
only distaffian guest I find upon the 
horizon. 

The Schola Cantorum without Kurt 
Schindler is something to make one rub 
one’s eyes, old though the story is. Well, 
let us rub them, the better to see and 
observe a baton in—I almost wrote the 
anachronism, petticoats. 
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ND now Gretchaninoff has found it 
necessary to delay, perhaps until 
after the new year and perhaps for an 
entire season, the American tour an- 
nounced for him. To be a composer, it 
would seem, is to be particularly subject 
to upsets in arrangements. Over a 
period of years, far more writers of mu- 
sic have cancelled or re-arranged their 
visits, in proportion to their number, 
than artists of all other descriptions. 
The recent Mascagni incident was but 
one of many. Let me see, wasn’t it 
Glazounoff who was due last year? And 
Honegger—wasn’t he on the cards also? 
Ravel, too, was to have given us the 
graces of his presence not so long ago, 
if Paris reports had any real basis. 
However, the new season will bring 
back Darius Milhaud, one of the nova- 
teurs, and I note that both the Philhar- 
monic and the New York Symphony are 
announcing novelties by him. I can’t say 
that I was swept off my feet when he 
was with us before, some four or five 
seasons ago. But an observer no less 
keen than Jeanne de Mare has returned 
from Europe impressed by a new spir- 
ituality in this young man’s music, and 
she has told me that it is a very differ- 
ent Milhaud composing today than the 
Milhaud of the “Saudades du Brazil.” 
I speak not as a critic, but for my own 
pleasure I will nourish the hope that 


this is so. 


HILE I am on this subject of con- 

ductors, I am prompted to take note 
of some remarks credited to Sir Henry 
Wood on his return to London, anent the 
orchestral situation in America. As you 
know, Sir Henry was one of a liberal 
number of conductors at the Hollywood 
Bowl this summer. 

In his opinion Americans have made 
music a sort of competitive sport and 
they are occupied chiefly in a search for 
new thrills, obtainable through what 
either Sir Henry or his interviewer iden- 
tifies as “stunts.” 

In New York, especially, the sensation 
hunters are enjoying their heyday. And 


if I read rightly what is attributed to 
Sir Henry, these sensations are not so 
much a matter of freak novelties as dis- 
tortions of works everyone already 
knows. 

“You either stick to the old favor- 
ites in New York or you _ in for stunts 
to break the monotony—Brahms stunts, 
Schumann stunts, Tchaikovsky stunts.” 
It is thus that Clair Price quotes Lon- 
don’s titled promenader in the New 
York Times. Something of an exception 
is made with respect to Walter Dam- 
rosch, whom Sir Henry spoke of as be- 
ing the only one who supplied what 
America most needs, “all-around music.” 

~ 


iy this quest of the all-around pro- 
gram, it is said that Sir Henry, man- 
fully assisted by his business manager, 
Robert Newman, drafts and discards as 
many as 500 programs to arrive at the 
sixty-one he gives in the course of his 
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“Promenade” seasons. I have heard that 
Newman, rather than Wood, assumes 
the heavier burdens in this, having what 
the Londoners regard as a flair for just 
this sort of thing. 

Whether Sir Henry’s programs are, 
indeed, better rounded than those we are 
accustomed to in New York, may very 
well be an issue on which symphony pa- 
trons will disagree. Some of us, at least, 
may be inclined to think with Sir Henry 
that our orchestral fare divides itself 
too sharply into two classes—the numer- 
ous novelties, many of them of a most 
experimental nature; and a very limited 
number of standard works which are 
overplayed for the reason that conduc- 
tors use them as competitive material. 

Sir Henry is a painter as well as a 
musician. The picture he paints of 
America’s music may not be altogether 
to our liking—and it may be that some 
of our cousins would not like the pic- 
tures returning Americans give simi- 
larly of England’s music—but I suspect 
he has put his thumb upon the basic 
fault in our programs, and that this 
fault is fairly traceable to the pseudo- 
latry of our public for its conductors. 


& 


T has been some years since a bearded 

Lohengrin has sung at the Metropoli- 
tan—and considerably longer since any 
tenor there has presumed to present the 
réle in Italian. Those whose memories 
go back to the early part of the Grau 
regime may remember the de Reszkes 
and Nordica in performances that em- 
ployed the open vowels of the South. 
The Lohengrin of Campanini was an 
earlier model. In the thirty years or 
more since the original vocables were 
restored, the majority of the interpre- 
ters of the part have been from North- 
ern Europe; and, though of course this 
was in no way due to nationality, the 
flaxen beard vanished as completely in 
the course of another ten or fifteen 
years. Even Dalmores—a stickler for 
detail—was a smooth-shaven champion 
of distressed ladies, as I now recall his 
make-up. 

But in this year of grace, and within 
the last few weeks, Italy has produced 
a Lohengrin in whom America may well 
be interested—and he is a Lohengrin 
with a beard. Max Smith, former New 
York critic, writes in the Paris edition of 
the Herald of the success achieved by 
this tenor, describing it as so over- 
whelming that it is bound to re-echo be- 
yond the boundaries of his own country 
and create a demand for this golden- 
voiced Knight of the Swan in other 
lands. 

Can you guess the identity of the 
tenor? Beard or no beard, the voice was 
that of Beniamino Gigli. 

7 * 


AUGHTER, so we are always being 
reminded, is man’s only weapon 
against the gods. 
The silvery peal of Amelita Galli- 
Curci’s risus has again been directed at 
opera. This artist plainly has the sav- 





[Continued on next page] 
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ing sense of humor in an abundance. I 
suspect she is capable of looking into her 
own operatic mirror, and, on seeing her- 
self in the habiliments of Lucia or Di- 
norah, enjoy hugely the absurdities 
which her charming operatic alter ego 
presents to her. Yet she thinks these 
self-same mad ladies are rather the most 
sensible folks to be found in opera—as 
disclosed in an interview with the diva 
in the current issue of Liberty. The 
plight of the lovers and the behavior of 
King Marck in the second act of “Tris- 
tan” strike her as considerably more 
ridiculous, as I would assume from this 
article, than the shadow-dancing of 
Meyerbeer’s befuddled goat-girl. 

Wagner, with his pronounciamentos 
on the supremacy of the drama, would 
scarcely have been good company for 
any coloratura soprano who had inti- 
mated the same thing to him in the days 
when “Tristan” was being evolved. 

But then, there still is laughter—and 
the gods. 
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HERE’S no believing fishermen. They 

may plead the Biblical precedent of 
Jonah, or the sea-captains without num- 
ber, who have with their own eyes be- 
held the authentic sea serpent, but their 
listeners invariably hear with a tongue 
in the cheek. So, also when one hears 
of the thirty-pound trout, or the eigh- 
teen caught before breakfast, the force 
of one’s reply is dictated by the personal 
rating which the with 
one. 

Arthur Gaines, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, and Bernard Fer- 
guson, baritone, recently appeared in 


fisherman has 


counterfeit presentment in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, as amateur Izaak Waltons, 
displaying a catch of wal!-eyed pike, 


taken on a vacation in one of Minneso- 
ta’s million lakes They lived to repent! 


Another fisherman, roiled to the point 
of action, swallowed the tale, hook. 
bait and sinker, and wrote to the State 
Game and Fish Commissioner, protest- 
ing against these “fish-hogs” ( porcus pis- 


catoris, according to Agassiz) and sug- 


gesting that they receive “more than 
censure,” as he was a lover of clean 


sport. The S. G. & F. C. was aroused 
and the U. S. mail was swelled to 
capacity as the result. 

But, hélas, they were only typical fish- 
erman after al!. They didn’t really 
catch all those fish, those two. There 
were, it appears, ten boatloads of Izaak 
Waltons, male and female, out for mem- 
bers of the finny tribe that day, and the 
result was pooled (in the gambling, not 
the literal sense) to show what two fish- 


ermen had or hadn’t done. 
advertising. 

Perhaps it was very, very regrettable, 
but it was true. In extenuation, it may 
be said that Mr. Gaines and Mr. Fergu- 
son were merely following the precedent 
of fishermen of all ages. There are no 
whales in the Minnesota lakes nor are 
these bodies of water the natural habi- 
tat of the sea serpent. They did their 
little best, however, with fish tales of 
wall-eyed pike. 

* * 


ROM now on the fish-story editor 

should require a signed affidavit with 
respect to catches, before pictures there- 
of are published in your circumspect col- 
umns, recommends your 


It was good 
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VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS 
TO MEET AT HARRISONBURG 


Association Plans Stricter Rules as to 
Issuance of State Certificates— 
Yo Ask Educators’ Aid 


HARRISONBURG, VA., Sept. 18. — The 
Virginia Music Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation has completed plans for its 
eighth annual convention, to be held 
March 21, 22 and 23, with headquarters 
at the State Teachers’ College of Har- 
risonburg. Convention invitations were 
also received from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Richmond, the Southern Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ Association, and the 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce. 
Edna Shaeffer, of Harrisonburg, is con- 
vention manager. 

The president of the association, Ed- 
win Feller, has planned many activities 
for the coming year, the principal of 
which is an extensive campaign for 
doubling the personnel of the Associa- 
tion. This campaign is now under way. 

A proposal is now in the hands of 
Thomas D. Eaton, of Richmond, direc- 
tor of teachers’ training of the State 
Board of Education, to present to that 
body at their next meeting, Sept. 21. 

This proposal refers to the certifica- 
tion of music teachers in. Virginia 
through examinations of the Virginia 
Music Teachers’ State Association, and 
proposes that private teachers of applied 
music, who have no certificate from an 
established school of music, and who de- 
sire music credits for their pupils, may, 
upon passing these examinations, re- 
ceive certificates and secure credit for 
their pupils in the public schools. 

If such a measure be adopted, much 
will be accomplished, it is stated, toward 
raising the standard of the music teach- 
ers throughout the State, and of 
furthering the ambition of pupi!s to get 
eredit for their work. 


Lead Sibelius Works 


Sergei Koussevitzky has secured all 
of Sibelius symphonies for performance 
in Boston, according to advices from 
Europe, where the conductor is passing 

his vacation. 


Koussevitzky To 








by an American composer. 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 

device, will accompany the manuscript. These sealed envelopes will be 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of | 


| the other successful contestants. 
| Ejighth—In offering this prize, 


scripts. 


| No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 
| considered. 


| Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


"eee AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after , 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


| Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


| Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otlerwise, are to remain the 


“Musical America’s” 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 
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A Matinée Musicale at the Home of Pauline Viardot-Garcia in Baden-Baden in 1865 


— Hugo Heermann in Merano in 

the Italian Tyrol, comes the accom- 
panying picture of “A Morning Concert 
in the Villa Viardot” by Ludwig Pietsch. 
The concert in question took place in 
Baden-Baden in 1865, and Mr. Heer- 
mann, the violinist who is playing to 
the accompaniment of Anton Rtbinstein, 
is the sole surviving member of the 
group. 

At the extreme left of the picture is 
Henry Choriey, then the musi* eritic ot 
the London Antheneum and noted musi- 
cologist. Directly below him is Aglaia 
Orgeni who made her début as Amina in 
Baden-Baden that saine year, and who 
was to become later, a _ prominent 
teacher. She was a pupil of Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia. Next to Chorley stands 
Enrico Delle Sedie, tnen a distinguisned 
singer and later one of the world’s most 
prominent teachers. Desirée Artot, the 
dramatic soprano, stands behind the or- 
gan console with a sheet of music in her 
hands. Several years after this she be- 
came engaged to the composer Tchai- 
kovsky, but jilted him and married the 
Spanish baritone, Padilla y Ramos in- 
stead. 

Sitting on the organ bench, is Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, daughter of the great 
Manue! Garcia, wh» created the role of 
Fidés in Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” and 
the title-réle in Gounod’s “Sappho.” She 
also sang Orfeo in Berlioz’ revivial of 
Gluck’s opera, when he restored the 
title-réle to the contralto voice for 
which it was originally written. At the 
right of Mme. Viardot is Ivan Tour- 
genieff, the Russian novelist. At the end 
of the piano, facing forward, is Viardot, 
who besides being his wife’s husband, 
was director of the Théatre des Italiens 
in Paris. Directly behind him is Theo- 
dore Storm, the German poet, and to the 
right of him, Manuel Garcia who besides 
being an eminent teacher, invented the 
laryngoscope. He lived to the unusual 
age of 101. 

The old gentleman seated between the 
two pictures, is King William I, of Prus- 
sia, not yet “Emperor of Germany” and 


directly in front of him is his wife, 
Queen Augusta. At the extreme right 
of the picture are the “Iron Duke,” Bis- 
marck, and below him, Gustave Doré the 
noted French painter. The bonnetted 
females occupying so much of the fore- 
ground, are all princesses, supreme 
grand duchesses and such like, having 
no musical significance, at the present 
time, at any rate, and the other males 
are negligible quantities. 

Mr. Heermann, the sole surviving 
member of the gathering, was born in 
Heilbronn in 1844, and is now in his 
eighty-third year. On the advice of Ros- 
sini, he was sent to the Brussels Conser- 
vatory where he studied with Meerts and 
was the friend of de Beriot (husband of 
Maria Garcia-Malibran) and of Vieux- 
temps. He later studied under Joachim 
in Hanover and made his début in Brus- 
sels in 1860, in a concerto by his teacher, 
Meerts. He was heard as_ soloist 
throughout Europe and America, and 
was the first to play the Brahms Con- 
certo in Paris, New York and Australia. 
lor three years he was head of the vio- 
lin department of the Chicago Musical 
College and later of the Stern Conserva- 
tory in Berlin and of the virtuoso class 
at the Geneva Conservatory. His son, 
Emil, is concert-master of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, and another son, Wal- 
ter, is cellist in the same organization. 

Of the group, Chorley was the first 
to die, passing away seven years after 
the picture was made. Viardot, Tour- 
genieff and Doré followed in 1883, and 
King William and Storm in 1888. Ru- 
binstein lived until 1894, and Garcia 
until 1906, when he was, as has been 
said, 101 years old. Desirée Artot and 
Delle Sedie died the following year, and 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia in 1910, at the 
age of eighty-nine. Aglaia Orgeni also 
survived till the ripe old age of eighty- 
one, dying in 1924. 

One might write a collective epitaph 
upon the group in the Biblical line, 
“Now, there were giants upon the earth 
in those days,” and follow it up with 
Rosetti’s version of Villon’s cosmic ques- 
tion, “Where are the snows of yester- 
year?” é. A, 





Betrothal of Coast Artists Announced 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 18.—The betrothal 
of Mischa Gegna, ’cellist, to Susie Mi- 
chael is announced. Miss Michael is a 
talented pianist, having studied both in 
this country and in Europe. She ap- 
peared in concert last season with Mr. 
Gegna, who has toured the country many 
times with celebrated artists. A series 
of concerts by these artists on the coast 
is planned for later in the season. The 
wedding will take place in the early 
fall. s. oo © 


United States Marine Band Starts on 
Nine-Weeks’ Concert Tour 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—The United 
States Marine Band, under the direction 
of Capt. William H. Santelmann, is an- 
nounced to leave Washington on its 
annual concert tour on Monday, Sept. 20. 
The band is booked for nine weeks of 
concerts, opening the tour in York, Pa., 


and continuing as far west as Lincoln, 
Neb. Three gala concerts will be given 
in Chicago, two in Detroit and one in 
Lincoln. Leading cities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin’ and Nebraska will be visited 
on the tour. | 


Josiah Zuro Superintends Feature in 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 18.—Several of 
the larger motion picture houses have 
been making music an important feature 
in their programs; and a consequence of 
this policy has been the coming of Josiah 
Zuro, New York conductor, to the Egyp- 
tian Theater, to superintend the elabo- 
rate prologue which Sid Grauman has 
arranged for his “Don Juan” production. 
The ability of Mr. Zuro is seen in the 
artistic arrangement of the numbers. 
The orchestra of fifty players and the 
ensemble of fifty more persons present 
an attractive program. H. D. C. 
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Returns from a Three Months’ Season at 
| Ravinia Park, Illinois 


Where He Sang the Leading Tenor Réles in Eight Operas: ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Boheme,” “Tosca,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and “Lohengrin.” 


Mr. Johnson Will Spend Three Months in Europe, 


(October, November and December) 


Rejoins Metropolitan Opera Company, January 1, 1927 


(Fifth Season) 








Will Appear at the Cincinnati Festival in May, 1927 
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Critics Blaze Way for Europe’s Progress, Says Composer 


Music in Europe Believed Not to Know Where It is Going—Energy and Sincerity of Several Writers Seen as Guiding Force 


of the Musical Stream—Public Does Not Accept New Music Just by Its Labels—Decries Charlatanism—Promising French 
Composer Found—Theater at Torino Encourages Best in New Music 
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INFLUENTIAL CRITIC AND SOME RESULTS OF HIS EFFORTS 


Left to Right, Interior of the Teatro di Torino; Guido M. Gatti, Who Has Proclaimed Seme of the Most Active of Modern Composers, 
“Setti Canzoni” and, Below, a Scene from “Abraham and Isaac,” as Staged in Torino 
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and Is Director af 


the Teumre: Sveme from 


By LAZARE SAMINSKY eminent Italian writer, to whom Mali 
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maculately dressed young mem invading 

piero, Bloch, Alfano, Pizzetti and many private boxes and showtimg summething te 

HE MAIN impression ob- A’ the request of MUSICAL others owe their recognition. Dr. Gatti the public—all this came with sock 

tained from the chaotic " AMERICA, Mr. Saminsky has is now director and organizer of the rhythm and precision that people 

-* written down his impressions of new opera house in Torino, which de- thought: Here & is, the mew Dinghilef 

and strangled musical musical conditions in Europe as he velops miraculous activities. These and sensational ballet. But the appearance 

life in Europe of today observed them on his visit this other musical writers now do infinitely f the police and the exsuimg three 

is that no definite arrow 2 summer. He has just returned more for the new and living music than cornered battle between the agents,” 

points the direction of : from abroad.—Editorial Note. the impotent creator and the sleepy the rioters and some volunteers from th 

: : : : performer of today. public showed that the sitmathom was not 

its flow. It is a muddy and desolated The opening night of the Russian so innocent 

sea in which one finds neither strong many a country. In France it is Henry Ballet season, which is always the ren- 
uprisings nor a willing and conscious Pruniéres, the famous writer and the e2vous of all social and_ artistic aa 
reaction. There are, however, un- editor of Le Revue Musicale, a genial of Paris, turned unexpectedly into a field 


expected changes and breaks in ages- 
old aesthetics and perennial melodic 
taste of some nations (Italy and Ger- 
many) which is in contrast to that 
sullen and bored attitude waiting for 
something to happen, which is reigning 
in other countries. The latter mood 
seems to have its grip over the creative 
musicians of France and England. 
And it is curious to note that active 
leadership is passing to the critic who 
is now steering the musical boat in 


and scholarly gentleman who is the head 
of most interesting concerts of modern 
music. 


Dr. Léon Vallas, well known critic of 
Paris and Lyons, professor of musical 
history at the Lyons University, or- 
ganizer of the “Musique vivante” series 
representing young Parisian composers 
to selected audiences. Dr. Vallas’ 
energy contributed very much to Lyons’ 
becoming the second musical center in 
France. 


In Italy it is Dr. Guido M. Gatti, the 
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BUREAU 
New York City 


of royal battle inflicted upon Serge Dia- 
ghileff, the director, by the surréalistes 
(super-realists) a society of painters, 
heirs to the dadaists. When the first 
notes of the overture to a new ballet, 
“Romeo and Juliet”—by a young Eng- 
lishman, Constant Lambert, pleasing and 
innocuous music to a rather witty plot— 
were sounded, pandemonium broke loose. 
Violently blown whistles and fog-horns, 
showers of printed circulars flying in 
clusters all over the hall, numerous im- 





international smob like Mr. Disghileff.” 
Many representatives of the fime fleur 
New York society were presemt at 
this lively function. Amomg them I met 
Alfred Bossom, the eminent New York 


architect who sat with Mrs. Bossom. 


[Continesd om page 4) 
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New York Times 
Ignace Hilsberg, whe inherits from his native 
Poland semething besides the first name of a 
fameus pianist-compatriet. won consideration as a 
— ARTIST AND POTERTIAL Vie. 
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twe purely mor 4 
Mr. Hilsberg’s virile grasp ef the piane availed 
him in the uninterrupted twenty-four Preludes 
of Chepin, as it had in well clarified arrange- 
ments frem early classics. Bach, Gluck and 

















The Chieage Daily News 
HILSBERG MAKES CHICAGO DEBUT 
ignace Hilsberg, a young New York pianist, 


sumbers upen his program the Java Suite (first 
part) by Gedowsky, fer a first Chicago per- 
formance 


twenty-four preludes of Chopin 
had many points of pianistic interest and com- 
mendation. The audience, which 
them and demanded an encore. He gave the 
E miner Valse by Chepin with considerable grace. 














Buffale Evening News, by Edward Durney. 
BUFFALO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The disappointment caused by Elly Ney’s in- 
ability te reach the ci in time for the per- 
formance was compensa in considerable measure 
by the appearance of Mr. Hilsberg, fer whom 
the resourceful Mr. Van H traten had tele- 
phened te New York City. r. Hilsberg won 
first prize in i 
summer playing, under Van Heogstraten, the first 
mevement of the Tsehaikewsky 68-flat minor 
concerts, the werk selected fer Sunday's con- 
cert. With little er ne time for preparation, 
the pianist teok his place and accomplished 
bis task with hener Especially in the first 
mevement cf the ceoncerte did he play in 
brilliant style. with abandon, with resonant tone 
and admirable —- While the exigencies of 

mevement made fer caution and conservatism 
im his performance ef the later movements, still 
his performance was one of admirable surety and 
smeethness. He was shewered with well-merited 
epelause at the close and was ebliged te answer 
several recalls. 











The Cincinnati Commercial 
HILSBERG RECITAL 
One of THE pianoforte recitals 


servatery ef Music by ignace Hils' 
ene eof these things which come to 
gave his pregram 

the artist by radie on Monday 
these had 

scarcely prejudiced one in Mr. Hi 


At the scheduled time he came on 
received a cordial reception. Then 
after he 


mained there throughout the eveni 
alse a fine artist. 
epening mumber proved them te 
Gluck-Brahms ‘‘Gavette’’ 


a 
“Pasterale and Capriceie’’ made va 
appraisal ef the artist. 


m, Mr. Hilsber 


COMPLISHED. 


audience demanded and was given 
encores. 





Tribune 


ef the year 


was given last night at the Cincinnati Con- 
berg. it was 


pass without 


undue heralding. Announcements of the concert 
simply said Mr. Hilsberg was te appear and 


Some few members ef the audience had heard 


evening, and 


a “just you walt’ attitude which 


isberg’s favor. 
the stage and 


were on the edges of their seats. They re- 


us . 
Mr. Hilsberg is a brilliant technician. He is 
twe statements may 
stand witheut qualifications or elaboration. The 


be true, and 


the Purcell “Hornpipe.”" the exquisitely played 
nd the Scarlatti 


lid one’s first 


in place ef the B-flat miner Sonata of Chopin, 
} ee was te have been the middie section of 


pregra played the tweaty- 

feur Chepin Preludes. THE TASK WAS TRE- 

MENDOUS AND WAS MAGNIFICENTLY AC- 

uding the evening was the 

Liszt “Spanish Rhapsedy,”’ played with brilliance 
and great dramatic fire. As if the 

itself were aet enough ef an undertaking, the 


ram in 


a num of 











New York American 


At Aecclian Hall ignace Hi . a delightful 
and polished pianist, intreduced ly an ox- 
corpt frem G "s “Java Suite.” This con- 
sisted of three “Tonal Journeys’, charming, deli- 
cate piane s whese dainty oriental jungles 
were as delightful as the perfumes of Arabia. 


mance was admirable, cffective and 
technically brilliant. Pieces Bach, Purcell, 


mand ef style, taste and dramatic insight. 
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Management Beckhard & MacFarlane, Inc. 


250 West 57th St., New York City 





The Cincinnati Enquirer 
CONSERVATORY RECITAL 


Bleak winds from the north turned the out- 
doors inte an arctic zone last night, but there 
was warmth in the concert hall of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, where the hearts 
of several hundred music levers were gladdened 
by the artistic piano playing of tignace Hils- 
berg, New York virtuoso, whe had accepted 
invitation of Bertha Baur to come before the 
student bedy and invited guests. 

Ignace Hilsberg, according to rumor, may be 
prevailed upon te come to Cincinnati permanently. 
if so the local celony of musicians will have 
cause for sincere tog A FINER ARTIST 
HAS NOT FLASHED ACROSS THE MUSICAL 
HORIZON IN A LONG TIME. ff a brilliant 
technic, profound interpretation, modesty which 
positive assurance never disturbs, temperamental 
warmth in performance and display of the highest 
intellectual attainments mean anything, IGNACE 
HILSBERG IS A COMMANDING FIGURE IN 
THE PIANISTIC WORLD. 

The artist’s playing reminds the listener of 
all the great artists he has known. IN POWER 
AND BRILLIANCY OF TECHNIC his effort 
approximates that of PADEREWSKIi or JOSEF 
HOFMANN, and in his manifestation of the 
POETIC FACET of his art one UNCONSCIOUSLY 
THINKS OF DE PACHMANN. The name Hils- 

may not be so woll-known in the concert 
field, but in the man, according to the revelation 
of his te last night, CINCINNATIANS WHO 
ATTENDED THE RECITAL RECOGNIZED A 
SPARK OF GENIUS NOT GENERALLY EN- 
YY IN THE CONCERT HALL. 


ne room toe doubt the virtuosity of the interpreter, 
whose clari of enunciation and precise rhythmic 
accents ie the opening Prelude and ugue, 
A minor, of Bach-Liszt, a pianistic effort of 
bold classical outline. 

“Hornpipe’’ by Purcell; ‘“‘Gavette,”’ by Gluck- 
Brahms, and ‘‘Pastorale and Capricele,”” by Sear- 
latti, came in marked contrast, revealing the 
delicate contrasts that always are a delight. 

A decidedly interesting feature of the evening 
was the substitution for a Chopin Sonata, that 
was familiar, the twenty-four Preludes of Chepin, 
played consecutively and without pause. it was 
an acid test of urance and of memory, but one 
to which the artist of the evening was fully 
equal. The Chepin Preludes are unique in plane 
literature. T is nothing that quite equals 
them for grace, fantasy and elequence, in turn. 
Every element was caught by the soloist and 
admirably preserved in his rendition. Liszt's 
“Rhapsedie Espagnole’’ juded the recital, a 
memorable one in every way. 
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The Qemnnati Post 
CONCERT PUAMEST DIGPLAYS “COLOSSAL” 
TEC MIC 

joreme «erp gieyved &@ grogram of tre- 
mento: Guiteien! dhmands exhibiting therein 
s TESHWOG SIWFLY COLOSSAL AND A 
TOWE OF GREAT BEAUTY and at all times 
erebivesty «— peccavecstDer. 

> Tot Ge tllit of tie pinying was such 
teat 2 we wail alminted t j«nrage the 
Strugging wiew stulket whe strives so hard and 
achreves te sruggiing) ww (little His first 
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Music of West ‘Touches Shores of Africa 
































yo ‘'mo-re l‘tofin yo me 











[Continued from page 3] 





under the left arm. Ex. K gives an in- 
terpretation of a solo on the talking 
drum accompanied with other drums 
and percussion instruments. The literal 
meaning in English is, “It is a long arm 
that rescues a child from a pit,” but the 
sense or moral conveyed is, “One who 
rescues another from difficulty should be 
powerful himself.” 

This brings one to the question of Af- 
rican poetry. All the verses are made 
up of parables, and the exact words are 
never sung. The following is a song 
from the Gas, a Gold Coast tribe, and 
the moral is, “Make use of your oppor- 
tunities while you have life”: 


Sani oye ko dani ogbo 
You ought to eat some before you die 
Keo na shika dane oye ko 
If you have money always use some 
Dani Ogbo—Shika a cheme fia 
Before you die—Oh ye wealthy men 
Ata nyonimo le ebo shika a cheme fia 
The Lord God he created the wealthy 












































Le non ebo ohiafoi 

H'e also created the poor 
Wotamo Koloi kome ni a le ame 

We are like certain animals (meaning 
domestic animals) that are bred 
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High Tone 


aifferently intomed Proper intonation of Line ™‘ 
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Ji, o-Kkan mi, ba o-run ji 
Intonation o: Yoruba words 











Yoruba: Ji, o-kan wi 







English A-wake soul and with the eum 
od bh = =n 


Meaning: Steal sou] of mine, steal in my sleep. 
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Moko le ewomin sane 

Nobody knows what happens during sleep 
Keona shika sani ove ko dani ogt« 

If you have riches you ought t pe SON 
be fore you d e 

The melody of this song is in Ex. L, 


showing a conception of diatonic scale 

Most of the languages in West Africa 
are tonal and, therefore, it is not every 
melody that fits into a verse of poetry. 
This is the greatest difficulty encoun- 
tered by the missionaries—hymn tunes 
with appropriate hymns according to 
the intonation of the words. In Ex. M,I 
give a typical line translated from the 


English Hymnal. The tones of the words 
are suggested by the notes above them 
and the different meanings assigned to 
different tomes. It is essential that, in 
order to get the precise meaning, the 
exact intonation should be followed, but 
when the line was sung to the English 
hymn tune a different meaning from 
what is intended is conveyed. The lan- 
guage is Yoruba. Such a line would be 
rendered by the Yorubas themselves as 
indicated in Ex. N. The short grace 
notes are necessary to fix the tones of 
the words, and at the same time to pro- 
duce a beautiful melody. 





Heine Ballet Delights Prague Hearers 


PRAGUE, Sept. 5.—The world-premiére 
of a musical version of “Doctor Faust,” 


a ballet libretto by the poet, Heinrich 
Heine, recently delighted audiences at 
the National Theater. The new score 
is by Franz Skvor, conductor at this 
theater, who wielded the baton at the 
premiere. The work is in five acts and 
eight scenes, and presents by means of 
bizarre scenery a very droll version of 
the Faust legend. The music is rich in 
variety of rhythm and harmony, and 


has a most unusually colorful instru- 
mentation. The production is, however, 
so stylistic at times that it presents dif- 
ficulty to the auditor. There are also 
rather too many set dance numbers, no 
less than fifty in all—so that the enter- 
tainment tends to defeat its own ends by 
a surfeit of the bizarre. 


Marschner Opera to Be Heard in Berlin 


BERLIN, Sept. 14.—The new revision 
of Heinrich Marschner’s opera, “The 
Vampire,” by Hans Pfitzner, is an- 
nounced for the Berlin State Opera 
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Rafaelo Diaz again took the honors of the performance with his well-schooled and naturally beautiful voice. 


liness. 








New Works for Dessau Opera Season 

Dessau, Sept. 8 — The Friedrich 
Theater here, of which Georg Hartmann 
is intendant, will give several world- 
premiéres in the coming season. These 
will be a new opera, “Das Wogenross” 
by Kurt Atterberg, the same composer's 
ballet, “The Foolish Virgins”; and the 
following dance novelties: “The Prince 
of China,” to music by Gluck, “The 
Fool’s Song” with a score by Ambrosius, 
and “Scaramouche,” adapted to Sibelius 
music. The first performances in Ger- 


many will be given of Rabaud’s “Ma- 
rouf.” The first hearings in this thea- 
ter will be given to Strauss’ “Inter- 
mezzo,” Braunfel’s “Don Gil,” Gnecchi’s 
“Cassandra,” and Wellesz’ “Alkestis” 
and “Achilles at Skyros.” 


Mainz, Sept. 12.—An addition to the 
répertoire of the Mainz City Theater in 
the coming season will be Zandonai’s 
opera “Giulietta e Romeo.” This will be 
the first hearing of the opera in Ger- 
many. 








DIAZ THRILLS 


ulate wings. 


Diaz is the possessor of a very extraordinary 
voice and really gives his audience more than 
mere singing. His tone carried resonantly 
over the spaces and each word found artic- 


Los Angeles Herald, July 31, 








RAFAELO DIAZ 


Texas Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House 


Conquers California 


DIAZ THRILLS 


BIG AUDIENCE 


AT BOWL 


S. D. MUSIC 


PATRONS 


He sang with an abandon and emotional 
appeal which drew from the audience de- 
mands for repetition and encore, and his 


Creole and negro songs with their swinging 


rhythm called for much enthusiasm. 


1926 


San Diego Tribune, July 27, 1926 


Los Angeles Times, June 29, 1926 
THE BOWL LAST NIGHT WAS THE SCENE OF A CONQUEST FOR RAFAELO DIAZ. His voice was of surpassing love- 


Gracious in his presence and sound in musicianship, he has proved one of the most popular soloists of the season. 


Los Angeles Examiner, July 31, 1926 


( Texas four in November 


SEASON 1926- 1927) Florida four in January 


Coast four in April 


Concert Management, DANIEL MAYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
Columbia Records 


Hardman Peck Piano 
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The FALL ISSUE 
of MUSICAL AMERICA 


occupies a unigue position among periodicals in 
the musical field because of the extraordinary 
character of its contents. Thousands of those 
who engage artists and others among MUSICAL 
AMERICA subscribers keep the FALL ISSUE 
for months after publication as a book of 
reference for names and addresses of artists 
and their itineraries as given in its forecasts 
and advertisements. 








An advertisement in the FALL ISSUE will bring 
engagements for the artist, pupils for the 
teacher and will immeasurably enhance not 
only the local but also the national as well as 
international prestige of all who are represent- 
ed. By every token it is the outstanding me~- 
dium for publicity in the musical profession. 


Make Reservation of S pace Early 


The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA 
for 1926 will be published OCTOBER 23rd. 








The Advertising Rates 


l page ....... .$330 
2/3 pede ...... $240 1/4 page _. .$90 1/10 page. . . .$36.00 
1/2 page ...... 180 1/6 page ....... @ 1/12 page.... 30.00 
1/3 page ...... 120 1/8 page ... . 45 1/16 page.... 22.50 


Preferred position space on reading pages with other advertising) 25% additional 














The Musical America Company 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Opening Programs of the Two 
New York Orchestras 

HE first novelty of the New 

York Symphony’s season will 


be heard when Mr. Damrosch leads 
Ibert’s Suite de Ballet, “Les Ren- 





contres,” in three movements, in 
its American premiére on Oct. 29. 
The remainder of the program 
includes the Symphony No. 39 
in D of Mozart, d’Indy’s “Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain 
Song” for piano and orchestra, 
with Alfred Cortot as soloist, and 
the “Meistersinger” Prelude. The 
program will be repeated on the 
following Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
31. The first Young People’s Con- 
cert on Nov. 6 will bring forward 
Shura Cherkassky, boy pianist, in 
a concerto as yet unannounced. 
The program will also include 
Taylor’s Suite “Through the Look- 
ing Glass” and the Mozart Sym- 
phony. Mr. Mengelberg’s re-entry 
: will be made on Oct. 14 with a Sin- 
: fonia in B Flat of Johann Chris- 
=: tian Bach, arranged by Fritz Stein, 
which will be in the nature of a 
novelty. The list also includes the 
Howard Hanson premiére, “Pan 
and the Priest,” already an- 
nounced, Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, and the Scherzo, “Dance of 
the Sylphs,” and Rakoczy March, 
from “The Damnation of Faust.” 
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VITAPHONE ENGAGES 
ADAMS AS ADVISOR 


President of Wolfsohn Is to 
Book Artists for New 
Enterprise 


Contracts were signed on Saturday by 
John Trever Adams, president of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., and the 
Vitaphone Company, making Mr. Adams 
musical consultant and representative 
for the Vitaphone Company for a term 
of years. Mr. Adams enters upon his 
new duties immediately, acting in an ad- 
visory capacity on programs, musical ar- 
rangements, general consultant, and to 
engage the artists who will appear for 
the Vitaphone. 

When Mr. Adams recently signed 
Reinald Werrenrath to sing four num- 
bers for the Vitaphone prologue to “The 
Better ’Ole,” the Warner Brothers’ new 
picture, negotiations were begun but 
were not consummated until last week. 

Last season Mr. Adams pioneered in 
the Radio field, when he conceived and 
arranged the Atwater Kent Radio Con- 
cert Series, which brought to the micro- 
phone some of the finest concert and op- 
erating artists in the world. With his 
Vitaphone affiliation, which in turn has 
an arrangement with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and with the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Mr. Adams 
occupies a similar position to that which 
he holds in the radio world, where his 
musical knowledge and understanding 
have done much toward the perfection 
of the Atwater Kent programs. 

Mr. Adams has been actively engaged 
in the musical field for the past seven- 
teen years, and was brought up on mu- 
sic, for his father, for many years be- 
fore his death, was the active head of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., to 
which position Mr. Adams _ succeeded 
him. During his association with the 
Wolfsohn Bureau Mr. Adams has been 
an important factor in the success of 
such famous artists as Fritz Kreisler, 
Enrico Caruso, Mabel Garrison, Alma 
Gluck, Titta Ruffo, Frieda Hempel, 
Luisa Tetrazzini, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman, Albert 
Spalding, Reinald Werrenrath, Edward 
Johnson, Mary Lewis, Louise Homer, 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, and many 
others. 

In speaking of the Vitaphone, Mr. 
Adams said: “When I first heard about 
the Vitaphone I did not see how repro- 
duction of voice and action could be per- 
fectly synchronized. When I saw it I 
knew that I was wrong, for it accom- 
plished what seemed impossible. Just as 
radio caused a complete revolution in the 
musical world, so I believe will the Vita- 
phone in the entertainment realm. But 
just what lines this will take and how 
far it will go remain to be seen. How- 
ever, I am completely convinced that if 
an artist can screen and record perfectly, 
the Vitaphone will benefit, not hurt him.” 

Mr. Adams would not disclose the 
names of the first artists with whom he 
will open negotiations. 





Musical Censorship is Question Raised 


‘ by Observers of Situation in England 





Sir Hamilton Harty Stirs 
Comment by Address Be- 
fore National Union of 


Organists’ Associations in 
Manchester 





ONDON, Sept. 7.—‘“Sir Hamilton 
Harty can always be depended upon 

to make a speech packed with authority, 
common sense and virility, while he usu- 
ally contrives somewhere in the course 


of an address, to say something which 
brings his audience to attention with a 
jerk.” 

So says a writer in the Musical News 
and Herald, who continues: “Therefore, 
in addressing the National Union of Or- 
ganists’ Associations in Manchester the 
other day, one is not surprised to find 
Sir Hamilton has not only views on the 
jazz question, but suggestions for a 
remedy.” 

The remarks credited to Sir Hamilton 
are: “I have often listened to jazz, and 
I have never found it anything but sen- 
sual, noisy, and incredibly stupid. It 
possesses only two qualities that have 
anything to do with the art of music; 
they are rhythm and a cynical gro- 
tesqueness. The kindest thing to say 
about it is that it is just a noise for 
dancing. Musicians must find some 
means of combating its vile influence. 
Some day music will be censored.” 

Commenting further on the point thus 
raised, the Musical News and Herald 
goes on: “When that day comes, if it 
ever does, what a riot of opinion, advice 
and vituperation will circle about the 
head of the unfortunate censor! Even 
if nobody approach him directly with 
ideas for conducting his high and im- 
portant office, he will be able to glean a 
good deal of red-hot suggestion from 
the pages of the musical press, for it is 
really surprising what a vast amount of 





SUMMER CAMPS HELD 





Music Students Under Clarence Burg 
Meet At Sulphur Springs 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, ARK., Sept. 18.— 


The Clarence Burg School of Music, of 
Fort Smith, Ark., this summer for the 
third time conducted a summer music 
camp in this picturesque little mountain 
resort. It is the only music camp in 
the Ozark Mountain region, which in- 
cludes southern Missouri, southeastern 
Kansas, northeastern Oklahoma and 
northern Arkansas. Another camp has 
been planned for next summer at the 
same place. 

Among the students in attendance this 
summer were Virginia Davis, Margaret 
Phillips, Clarence Burg, Bernadine Jeter, 
Nancy Smythe, Margaret Montague, 
Doyne Ellington, Irene Williams, Nam- 
palee Wineland, Betty Feemster, J. Wirt 
Burnett, Marguerite McGowan, Naomi 
Merritt, Ruth Feemster, Eva Mae 
Feemster and Frances Lee Andrews. 

Mr. Burnett, of DeWitt, Ark., was the 
winner of first place in piano in music 
section of the Arkansas State Fair, 1925. 

Miss Davis, of Fort Smith, Ark., was 
winner of first place in western Arkan- 
sas High School contest and second place 
in Arkansas State High School contest 
out of twenty-five district winners in 
1926. 

Miss Wineland, Boynton, Okla.. was 
the winner of second place in North- 
eastern Oklahoma District contest, 1926 


Band Leaders Ordered to Take Course 
at Washington 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18. — The War 
Department has ordered the following 
six members of army bands to report at 
the Army Music School here for the 
purpose of taking the special band lead- 
ers’ course: Kurt Freier, now with 
Fifth Infantry Band, Fort Williams, 
Me.; Stephen Joska, Thirty-fourth In- 
fantry Band, Fort Eustis, Va.; Eugene 
L. Laycock, Fifth Field Artillery Band, 
Fort Bragg, N. C.; Vernon W. Miller, 
Fifty-second Coast Artillery Band, Fort 
Eustis, Va.; Josef Studney, Fourth 
Artillery Band, Fort Mackintosh, Tex.; 
Charles B. Tyler, Twenty-eighth In- 
fantry Band, Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

& Te 








discontent with existing musical condi- 
tions is aired im any current collection 
of musical publications. 

“There must be a reason for this, and 
it is probably not to be found in the fun- 
damental life and progress of music it- 
self. This is an age of nervous dis- 
orders, and it is fully realized that the 
cause of these disorders is the multitude 
of little irritations rather than the pres- 
sure of life itself, for this pressure is 
stimulating rather than destructive to 
the nervous system. 

“Music itself is stimulating: few will 
deny it in the face of so much modern 
proof to support it. But stimulation 
can rapidly become excessive, and its 
abuse is very little different in its ef- 
fects from the imjudicious taking of 
dope. And we maintain that instead of 
being carefully and normally stimulated 
by purveyors of music, we are being 
wantonly doped, so that, in course of 
time, some arrive at the unfortunate 
state of the dope fiend and develop a 
raving that must be satisfied at any 
cost. 

“Now, it is this dope which is worry- 
ing us all so much, and since in music the 
individual dose is, by the very nature of 
sound, shared by the community, the 


musical dope-fiend must, as Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty implies, be taken very seri- 
ously in hand. 

“This is where a censor would be so 
extremely beneficial. He would begin, 
probably, by preventing and prohibit- 
ing casual music, unnecessary music, 
and all music performed at the wrong 
time and in the wrong place. He would 
first clear our streets, then our public 
places; he would forbid the raucous, the 
private music that is inconveniently 
overheard, and the uncontrolled loud- 
speaker. 


Treading Carefully 


“He would make it possible for the 
average citizen to get through his day 
without hearing any more music than 
he wanted to, so that he could if he 
wished cultivate a wholesome aesthetic 
hunger. Beyond this he would tread 
carefully. He would interfere with no 
private concern that remained private, 
nor any public music for which there 
was an honest demand. He would neither 
order what music is to be played, nor 
certainly what music is to be written. 
All that would adjust itself with auto- 
matic precision, for it would be possible, 
under a wise censor, for every man to 
hear just that music and only that mu- 
sic for which he had a desire. Then 
would our musical nervous system be 
restored to its normal health, and once 
again should we have opportunities to 
prove ourselves, not necessarily a mu- 
sical nation, but a nation composed of 
musicians—and others.” 














PIANIST-COMPOSER 





GEORGE MULFINGER 


who scored a great success in his recent recitals in Europe 
American Concert Tour Opens October 16 


Chicago Recital, October 17 
New York Recital, October 26 


Personal Rep. G. A. Mulfinger, 709 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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[Continued from page 9] 





of the leading directors of the New York 
Philharmonic, in a box next to mine. 
And I may say that many shared our 
feelings of envy evoked by this battle. 
We were jealous of the Paris musical 
crowd, which does not take in every- 
thing given to it with a mutton-like in- 
difference, a crowd which does not think 
that it is good taste to applaud or to 
suffer any childish or charlatanistic con- 
coction because it is protected by a 
radical flag. 

Among the Paris musical events of 
really great value were the guest ap- 
pearances of Serge Koussevitzky at the 
Opéra, of the Hague “Residenzia Or- 
chestra” under its excellent conductor, 
Dr. Peter van Anrooy, and Walter 
Straram’s concerts. Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave beautiful performances of “Till 
Eulenspiegel” and Albert Roussel’s 
“Padmavati” Suite. One does not under- 
stand why this colorful and lively opera- 
ballet has not yet found its way to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Walter Strararm, the highly gifted 
and subtle artist who has created the 
best orchestra of today in Paris, has 
endeared himself to the avant garde of 
Paris musicians by the independence and 
broad-mindedness of his program mak- 
ing and his intelligent and carefully pre- 
pared renditions. He gave new works 
by Rieti, Malipiero, Ferroud, Hindemith, 
Migot and Delvincourt (“Offrandes a 
Siva”), a highly gifted young composer 
rapidly gaining recognition. 

This unique opera house in Italy, open 
to all novel experiments, houses also 





MuhImann Vocal and Opera School 
Moves Into New Quarters 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18.—The Muhlmann 
Vocal and Opera School, established in 
Chicago in 1912, has moved to Suite 821 
in the Kimball Building, and has opened 
its fall term auspiciously. Mr. Muhl- 
mann, who was born in Shirava, Rus- 
sia, studied theology before entering the 
Odessa Conservatory, and pursued his 
musical education later in Vienna. 
After a successful career in several op- 
era companies in Europe, he joined the 
Metropolitan in 1899, remaining a bari- 
tone there until 1912, when he came to 
Chicago, at the invitation of the late 
Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, to found, in the 
Chicago Musical College, the operatic 
school which increased to such an ex- 
tent that its maintenance as a separate 
institution was soon seen to be inevit- 
able. During the existence of the Muhi- 
mann School such operas as “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “Lohengrin” and others 
have been produced under Mr. Muhl- 
mann’s supervision, and numerous pu- 
pils have n graduated into profes- 
sional work as members of various 
opera companies. 























Florentine Sextet, Headed by Dr. Felice Boghen (Center), Which Took Part in the Russian- 
American Music Festival in Florence, Conducted by Mr. Saminsky 


symphony concerts and a ballet. It has 
been created by one of the greatest cap- 
tains of European industry, Riccardo 
Gualino, president of the “Amici di To- 
rino,” with the aid of Dr. Guido M. 
Gatti, the present director of the theater, 
and the gifted young Italian painter, 
Cighi Chessa. The energy, deep love of 
culture and broad-mindedness of these 
men, and particularly of Dr. Gatti, 
worked miracles in a short time. 

They have reconstructed one of the 
most beautiful old Turino theaters and 
thus created the new Teatro di Torino; 
they have established their own perma- 
nent orchestra, with an excellent leader 
full of young fire and energy—Vittorio 
Gui, formerly of La Scala, Milan. They 
have already given a series of concerts 
conducted by Signor Gui, Richard 
Strauss, Réné-Baton, Herman Scherchen, 
Ernest Ansermet, and assisted by Arrigo 
Serato, Ildebrando Pizzetti, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Pablo Casals, Jascha Heifetz, Al- 
fred Cortot, Georges Enesco and Alfredo 
Casella. They revived “Alceste” and 
“L’Italiana in Algeri” by Rossini, and 
recently gave “Setti Canzoni” by Mali- 
piero, “L’Heure Espagnole” by Ravel, 
“Abraham and Isaac” by Pizzetti, 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” by Strauss. 

I was deeply impressed by Malipiero's 
opera, which has such directness of ap- 
peal, such a strong racial substance and 
dramatic impetus as one rarely finds in 
a contemporary stage work. Its per- 
formance was full of freshness and real 
enthusiasm. 

Florentine Festival 

Speaking about my Italian impres- 
sions, I must not, I believe, rest entirely 
silent about the Florentine American- 
Russian music festival directed by my- 
self, because of the extraordinary cor- 
diality of its atmosphere. Dr. Felice 





OPERA 


NOW 
CONDUCTING THE LOS ANGELES GRAND OPERA CO. 
OF WHICH HE IS 
GENERAL MUSICAL DIRECTOR 





VOCAL COACH 


CONCERT 





A Limited Number of Students Accepted in the Art of Accompanying 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COURSE 








New York Studios Open October 23 
For Lessons and Appointments Apply to 


Mrs. C. Van Keuren, Secretary: 257 W. 86th St. 


Endicott 1995 








Boghen, the eminent Italian pianist- 
composer, professor of the Florentine 
Conservatory, delivered the official wel- 
come in the name of the musicians of 
Italy, and he asked me to transmit their 
feeling of great sympathy and deep in- 
terest in the progress and achievements 
of the younger generation of American 
composers, some of whose works were 
performed on that occasion. 

If I add that this program was re- 
hearsed in the old house and studio of 
Benvenuto Cellini, at the same place 
where his “Perseus,” now standing in 
the Loggia Orcagna in Florence, was 
east, that our charming and gifted young 
soloist, Adrianna Nelli, is the daughter 
of Prof. Mario Nelli, eminent sculptor, 
that the concert took place in the palace 
of the Accademmia dei Belli Arti, on 
the other side of the partition which 
separates Salla de Buon Humore, the 
concert hall, from the gallery housing 
Michaelangelo’s “David,” one will under- 
stand the thrill and joy of this event. 
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HEMPEL LEAVES FARM 





Soprano Buys Gowns in Paris, Then 


Plans Airplane Trip to Berlin 


PARIS, Sept. 11. — Following a two- 
weeks’ vacation on a Bavarian farm, 
Frieda Hempel returned to Paris last 
week and announced that she would sing 


in opera in Europe after her activities 
in America this season. 

“I’m going to sing in opera again— 
and in Europe,” stated the singer. “I’ve 
been longing to do it, and unless plans 
miscarry, I shall return from my con- 
cert work in America next May for op- 
eratic engagements in Paris, Berlin and 
other European centers. It has been 
five years since I sang in opera in 
America, and eight years since my last 
operatic performance in Europe. 

“My summer has been the most pleas- 
ant,” she adds, “and what fun on that 
Bavarian farm! No automobiles, no 
noise—nothing but peace and content- 
ment. I went right out in the fields and 
stayed there all day, having a regular 
picnic of a time. I settled down on the 
straw in an ox-cart and turned the clock 
back 100 years without even thinking of 
Jenny Lind or anybody else.” 

Asked as to her mission in Paris, she 
replied, “Oh, I must buy some new 
gowns, and then I am going to fly to 
Berlin to see my eighty-two-year-old 
father. Then I go to America, where I 
sing my first concert on Oct. 18, fol- 
lowed by my New York recital on Nov. 
5, in Carnegie Hall.” 





Musicians in Chicago Theaters End 
Strike 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18.—The strike of 3000 
musicians in 400 moving picture the- 


aters was settled recently. The agree- 
ment between players and exhibitors al- 
lows for an increase of $4.50 weekly for 
two years, with an additional $3 the 
third year. The contract runs for two 
years. Under the new scale, musicians 
will receive $87 a week for two years, 
and $90 the third. The dispute as to 
the employment of four-piece orchestras 
in the smaller theaters was left to ar- 
bitration. Dr. Karl A. Meyer, chief of 
staff of the Cook County Hospital, was 
agreed upon as chief arbiter. 
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Soprano from Orient Talks of Japan 





Tamaki Miura Began to Sing at Age of Six—Her Father 
Is Musical, with a Good Tenor Voice But Does 
Not Understand Western Songs 


SAUUUAAULLUAALUAAAUUAGAMANURGA ALATA EERE TT 





LITTLE Japanese girl thought it 
would be nice to grow up into a 
prima donna. Little Japanese girls did 
not usually have such ambitions, for the 
very reason that their parents would 
not have approved—and all little Japa- 
nese girls are obedient to their parents. 
Today a little Japanese prima donna 
looks back upon those early days and 
smiles. Even now she is not much 
larger than a little girl, but she is a 
real prima donna, whose father and 
mother back in Tokio are well pleased 
that their daughter should have followed 
the beatings of her own tiny heart and 
become so famous a singer. 

You know, of course, that Tamaki 
Miura was the little girl—the first so- 
prano that Nippon gave to the Occident. 
Her career has in no way smothered 
that instinct of filial devotion that every 
Japanese carries with him all over the 
world. And Mme. Miura takes great 
delight in talking about her parents 
across the Pacific, who watch with inter- 
est every detail in connection with her 
career. 

It was in the lobby of a New York 
hotel, and Mme. Miura, having just un- 
leashed “Jiggs” to romp about the place 
with three frolicsome boys, who had 
taken a fancy to him, fitted her tiny fig- 
ure into the huge corner of a divan and 
began to muse on that fairyland across 
the Pacific, where are the father and 
mother she has not seen in four years. 

“My father is very musical,” said she, 
smiling as only a dutiful Japanese 
daughter could. “And he has a good 
voice, too, a tenor voice, and he sings 
well—of course, in a Japanese way. He 
cannot sing our kind of music. You see 
I say our music, because I myself am 
American now, for I have been singing 
Occidental music so long. 

“But my father is not a musician; he 
is a lawyer. So he understands only 
Japanese music. He has never heard 
me in ‘Butterfly,’ but some time I hope 
to go back to Japan and sing it for him. 
Maybe next year. He likes to hear me 
sing. 

What Constitutes Beauty 


“You know, Americans often form 
wrong ideas about the Japanese ideal of 
beauty. Now, my mother is a handsome 
woman. She has a nice nose just like 
Americans, not like many Japanese. 
Her eyes are like yours, too; they do not 
slant up, like the Japanese are popularly 
supposed to do. And my mother has 
beautiful hair. It is black, curling hair 
—you know, with a big wave.” 

However, the American ideal of 
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Tamaki Miura, in the Title Role of “Namiko 


san 


“permanent” waves does not obtain in 
Japan. “The Japanese do not like that; 
they think that only straight hair is 
pretty,” says Mme. Miura. “So all the 
time my mother washes her hair in hot 
water, thinking she will take out that 
big wave! But no use, it always comes 
back! So I write to her, ‘Don’t you 
worry about your hair. You let it al- 
ways be curling. I would like to have 
that big wave myself’!” 

At this point “Jiggs” came bounding 
back and sprang into Mme. Miura’s lap. 
The three boys were right upon his 
heels, and a circle of laughing young- 
sters surrounded the little prima donna. 
“Jiggs” was apparently a popular dog 
at the hotel, and Mme. Miura’s 
laughter blended with that of the others 
in the general fun. But she could not 
keep him long, for the most hilarious 
of the three snatched him from her lap 
and ran off. 

The little prima donna laughed longer 
and then explained that “Jiggs” was a 
souvenir of her recent Florida tour. 

“I went by automobile more than 10,- 
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000 miles,” she said, “and filled 108 con- 
cert engagements.” 

The tour included Florida and many 
other States in the South, Southwest 
and Middle West. 

She will sing at the Sesquicentennial 
on Japanese Day, when, with Sessue 
Hayakawa and other well known Japa- 
nese artists, she will take part in an 
all-native program. 

Shortly after that she will begin her 
transcontinental tour with the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, singing’ in 
“Madama Butterfly,” “La Boheme” and 
“Namiko San.” The last named, it will 
be remembered, was written especially 
for Mme. Miura by Aldo Franchetti and 
received its world premiére last season 
with the Chicago Civic Opera. Mr. 
Franchetti has written a new aria for 
Mme. Miura, which will be used in this 
year’s performances. 

The tour of the Manhattan Opera 
Company will begin in October at New- 
ark, N. J., and will take Mme. Miura 
into practically all the States west of 
the Hudson. It will not be over till 
March. STUART MIMs. 





FORM NEW JEWISH CLUB 


Milwaukee Organization To Have Choral 
and Instrumental Sections 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 18.—Milwaukee is 
to have a new Jewish musical club, 
to be known as the Jewish Musical So- 
ciety of Milwaukee. The chairman of 
the organization committee is Elias Za- 
vel, who states that the aim of the new 
club will be to cultivate the musical 
taste of its members by systematic train- 
ing and lectures on music. The club 
starts with thirty charter members, and 
large accessions to the ranks are ex- 
pected within the next few weeks. 

A choral section will be speedily or- 
ganized with Alfred Hiles Bergen in 
charge. Later an instrumental section 
will be organized. 

The Society will meet every Tuesday 
night in the Milwaukee Conservatory. 
William Richman is the organizing sec- 
retary. C. O. SKINROOD. 


SCHUMANN MUSEUM 
DISPLAYS MEMENTOS 


Seventieth Anniversary of 
Composer’s Death Marked 
in Native City 


ZWICKAU, GERMANY, Sept. 12. — The 
seventieth anniversary of Robert Schu- 
mann’s death was recently marked at the 
composer’s birthplace here by the Schu- 
mann Museum. This milestone was 
made the occasion for a special display 
of relics associated with the composer 
and his father, August Schumann, who 
was an author and bookseller. The old 
Saxon city was a Mecca for visitors dur- 
ing this event. 

Among the mementos shown were au- 
tograph letters of the composer to Clara 
Schumann, Joseph Joachim and Albert 
Dietrich, who attended him in his last 
days. There was also a diary of the 
concertmaster, Ruppert Becker, dated 
from Diisseldorf in 1854, which showed 
the expenses incurred by the composer’s 
illness. Especial interest lay in a will 
of Schumann, the original news account 
of the composer’s death, a statement by 
his doctors, Richarz and Peters, and the 
records of the autopsy performed by the 
anatomist, who exhumed the body of 
Schumann in 1879, when it was removed 
to its new resting place. 

Sentimental in their interest were the 
pages of a “flower book” kept by Clara 
Schumann from the blooms sent to the 
composer during his last illness. The 
last page had Fits of a laurel wreath 
from the funeral flowers, with a moving 
inscription. There were also a quantity 
of pictures of the composer’s friends, 
the house in which he died, the original 
gravestone and designs submitted for 
the new memorial. Of especial interest 
were the painstaking last labors of the 
composer before his illness, the “Poet’s 
Garden,” with quotations from many 
books he loved. 
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CENSORING MUSIC 

IR HAMILTON HARTY’S prophecy that “some 

day music will be censored” leaves ome im doubt 
as to the extent and strictness of the comtrol he 
has in mind. Inasmuch as he was speaking in 
direct reference to jazz, it is to be asswmed that he 
was thinking primarily of the restriction of cer- 
tain. undesirable elements im music—vulgarity, 
ugliness and noisiness for the sake of moise. He 
may also be contemplating the possibility of con- 
trolling the public performance of music im such a 
way that it will be heard only when and where it is 
wanted. 

The working out of any plan for censorship over 
performance of music will meet with bristling dif- 
ficulties. There is, for instance, the moot point as 
to how far consideration for the public peace may 
go in the regulation of private performances—an 
evening musicale, a dancing party or a radio loud- 


speaker in an apartment house may disturd many 
neighbors who have no desire for music at that 
particular time. It is a question whether a rigid 
general control is advisable im cases uswally gov- 
erned by local regulations and social courtesy. 

In the matter of public performance, there would 
be encountered such problems as the moving picture 
theaters and the use of music im restaurants and 
dining rooms. Probably the majority of cimema 
patrons like music as an accompaniment to the 
silent drama and would resent its removal. bat 
there are many who feel that music interferes 
with their enjoyment of pictured action because of 
inappropriate and incongruous selections. As to 
whether or not music with meals is a nuisance, 


opinion will be found about equally divided; some 
prefer the stimulation of rhythm and others prefer 
conversation. 

When it comes to censoring the kind of music 
that is to be played, it would be difficult sometimes 
to draw the line. Sir Hamilton intimates darkly 
that jazz will be banished as an undesirable citizen. 
Does this mean that no symphony orchestra would 
be allowed to play Mr. Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” and that no impresario would be permitted 
to present Mr. Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers” because 
there are jazz elements in those scores? 

Censorship of the arts is always a procedure of 
dubious value, and in the case of music, it has no 
value at all. The basis of censorship is the pres- 
ervation of public morality, and no proof has yet 
beem adduced that music in itself is capable of 
immoral influence. It would be a wise man indeed 
who would presume to pronounce upon the morality 
or immorality of a symphony or a string quartet. 

The only possible basis for censorship of music 
is aesthetic. The issue is between beauty and 
uglimess, and there is no reason for interference 
with the right of the individual auditor to judge 
for himself the loveliness or the hideousness of a 
given composition. If there had been a musical 
eensorship in Wagner’s day, his operas would have 
beem forbidden because of their cacophony. 





MERITED RECOGNITION 

O more notable tribute has been paid to the 

National Federation of Music Clubs than the 
imvitation extended by the directors of the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition to conduct for them the In- 
terstate Music Students’ Contests throughout the 
eountry. Preliminary contests will be held in each 
State between Oct. 7 and 17; district contests will 
be held between Oct. 19 and 24, and the final na- 
tiomal contest will take place in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 1, 2 and 3. 

The National Federation has for some time been 
eonducting its own biennial contests for young 
artists, the final awards being made at the nationa! 
convention. It now has a thoroughly equipped and 
efficient organization of State, district and national 
chairmen prepared to carry on contests of this kind. 
The invitation of the Philadelphia directors was 
virtually a request that the Federation loan the 
services of its organization for a nation-wide con- 
test, amd the promptness with which the Federa- 
tiom accepted the task is proof of its readiness to 
engage in any undertaking for the advancement of 
music in the United States. 





THE MUSICAL HUB 


PROTEST is voiced by the editor of the Lon- 
A don Musical News and Herald against the 
gloomy reports brought back to the United States 
this summer by American observers of the musical 
situation. 

“One supposes the Americans to be right,” he 
says. “since a great many have lately been over 
here on a tour of either idle or purposeful observa- 
tiom, amd sometimes the onlooker sees the situation 
whole, whether he records his impressions or not. 
On this matter of recorded impressions it tries the 
patience a little to speak. There is no appeal against 
the printed opinion of an American, or rather no 
office at which to lodge it. But one can at least 
protest that European musical conditions cannot be 
so bad as it has been the summer season hobby to 
deseribe them. American periodicals of all musi- 
eal denominations have expressed themselves 
shocked at what has been revealed to them. They 
have been told there is little talent left in Europe, 
or, rather, little worth enticing west, and that the 
hub of the musical world has emigrated to the 
United States. The musical poverty of Europe is 
almost unbelievable, and the utmost complacency 
im American conditions is amply justified. 

“This, if true, is only half the truth. If a sponge 
absorbs water, the water still exists and there is 
mo change in its substance. Similarly, if, during 
the last few years, America has contrived to ab- 
sorb a great deal of European talent, nothing will 
draw from us the persuasion that European talent 
it remains. If, for the moment, there is but little 
water im the basin, the tap is still, we think, in 
European control, and it is for us to say whether it 
shall drip on the sponge. We, on our side, are ac- 
eused of denying to America any natural genius 
im the arts. This is not true; we look for it and find 
it where we can. There is no outstanding Ameri- 
eam author, no American painter in or out of the 
States, dead or alive, of whom we have not knowl- 
edge, amd to whom we have not accorded recogni- 





tion and all the admiration he deserves. There 
would be no living American musicians, could we 
honestly admit their worth, whom we should not 
be only too ready similarly to recognize and ac- 
claim.” 





Violinists Meet in Belgium 


Summering in Europe, Léon Sametini, violin teacher 
of the Chicago Musical College, met his old friend, 
Eugéne Ysaye, violinist and former conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, at Blankenberghe, Belgium. The 
camera has here just interrupted one of those happy 
conversations, the kind that occur only when two 
friends, long separated, have a chance to make up for 
lost time. 


Case—The versatility of Anna Case is revealed by 
the fact that the Spanish song act performed by this 
artist in connection with the Vitaphone production of 
“Don Juan” is her own composition. It is called “An- 
helo” (Longing), and is published by Harold Flammer, 
Inc. This is the only song which Miss Case sings in 
connection with that film. 

Respighi.—Ottorino Respighi, whose opera, “Belfa- 
gor” will shortly be produced in Hamburg and Diissel- 
dorf, has completed his new lyric drama, “The Sunken 
Bell,” based on Gerhardt Hauptmann’s drama. The 
text for the work was prepared by Claudio Guastalla, 
who condensed the action into four acts. The new 
work has been secured by the City Theater in Hamburg 
for a world-premiére. 


Garrison—One of Seattle’s most beautiful products, 
a big red and yellow dahlia, was named for Mabel Gar- 
rison when she sang at the Pacific Northwest Mer- 
chants’ Exposition in Seattle on Aug. 12. The flower 
is the newest creation of William H. Storey, dahlia 
enthusiast of that city, and was named in the singer’s 
honor because its originator was pleased that she made 
the coast to coast trip to appear as soloist at the 
Stadium concert, which was a big feature of the con- 
vention. 

Spalding—Albert Spalding is receiving special atten- 
tion in the press these days. A few weeks ago the 
American violinist was the subject of considerable com- 
ment in Liberty’s story, “War Birds.” In the Saturday 
Evening Post, Will Rogers, in his “Letters of a Self- 
Made Diplomat to His President,” wrote that he saw 
the place where Nero tuned up his old bass viol just 
before the third alarm was turned in, but that he had 
never heard Albert Spalding play either with or with- 
out the accompaniment of a fire. 


Chamlee—From all appearances, Mario Chamlee has 
been suffering from “mistaken nationality.” “I am 
always being taken for an Italian,” he said at a lunch- 
eon given in his honor at the Lorraine Hotel, Highland 
Park, Ill., recently. “In Italy last winter people came 
up to me talking Italian, and they turned to speak 
in English to my wife. The joke is that she speaks 
Italian much more fluently than I do! I am an Amer- 
ican and am distinctly an American singer. I have 
sung all over Europe—in France, Germany, Austria, 
even in Czechoslovakia—but received every hour of my 
training in America. I came from that part of this 
country whose climate is the joke in every vaudeville 
show. But the sun-soaked hillside on which I was born 
is situated in California, not in Italy.” 
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Pout and Counterpoint 





Bs Cantus Firraus. Jn 





Harmoniensts as Educators 





nings. 
Firmus tells me 





Apollo 











(or something like that), 
dustries by composing an airy-fairy tune for an instrument 
he found ready-made by the waters of a sparkling pool. 


AKS aren't the only big things that grow from little begin- 
There are harmonicas. 


The first harmonic, so Mrs. 


amd she is always rooting around in musty 
old tomes with history im em), 


was a young gentleman named 
who patronized home in- 


This pool after- 


wards got into geography as the sceme of Mr. Narcissus’ début as a movie- 


actor, but that is another story. 
relate it. 

As we were saying, the first piper had 
little, or nothing, to do with the pipers 
Mr. Anthony Clyne sponsored im our 
last issue. For one thing he didmt wear 
kilts. He was also an altrust, playing 
only for love of his art and mever for 
money, chiefly because momey hadm't 
been invented in those days. 

Well, as we were about to remark, 
this enterprising young performer, be- 
lieving in the advancement of his shill 
along bigger and better limes, kept om 
perfecting the slender reed imto which 
he had blown his earliest timoroms motes 
until he had evolved something so nearly 
like our modern harmonica that psycho- 
analysts can scarcely tell the differemee. 


The Flutists’ False Claim 


T is true flutists claim the origma! 

wind instrument was expanded, de- 
veloped, whittled and press-agemted um- 
til it climaxed into the flute upom which 
the limericked tutor used to toot, but 
we have most authentic imformation 
that such is not the case. Imdeed, the 
flute, throughout all history, hes dis- 
tinctly been a by-product of the har- 
monica. 

Proof of this is found im the fact that 
a young lady of our acquaintance, who 
plays the Quartet from “Rigoletto” on 
the harmonica, does mot play the flute 
at all—or, if at all, mot where or whem 
anyone can hear her. But her mmprov- 
sations on the accompaniment of the 
Quartet are epoch-making 


Enter. Our Youth: 


UT, as we have been pointimg out, 
the real, substantial, imdiz:puwitable 
and everlasting service of the harmomica 
to humanity, as well as to art, commerce, 
astronomy and subway comstruction, 
lies in the appetite for symphonic poems 
formed by the youth of our country whe 
learn to play it. Once proficiemt om this 
instrument, it is but a step to wirtmosity 
on the oboe, by means of which emtramce 
to the best symphony orchestras is exsil 
obtained. 
The harmonica is also useful im coum- 
teracting jazz; players thereom lose all 


It is also a more sad tale, 


so we won’t 





leanings toward jazz, finding the har- 
monica is too cheery a melody-producer 
to moam as does the blue-coated saxo- 
phone. 

* * * 


Wanted: Train Conductor 


HERE was a young lady named Nell, 
Whose singing was per-pet-u-al; 
Til her neighbors cried, “Hey! 
“Won't you cease for one day? 
“Tt is worse than the noise of the ‘L.’” 
* « * 


Brass Preferred 


WOMAN evangelist gives the fol- 

lowing description of what she con- 
siders am ideal husband: “He must be 
good-looking. He must be six feet tall 
er more. He must be a preacher. He 
must have certain rigid standards. He 
must play the trombone and be a good 
simger, and he must be a good and holy 
man.” 

This is an excellent opportunity for 
some ome with the patience to learn the 
trombone. 

r . * 


Home Was Never Like This 


YOUNG lady was playing the uke- 
fA lele for some friends. Turning to a 
member of the company, she asked if 
he recognized the piece. 

“No,” replied the friend, “but then I 
am not up on these modern popular 
somgs. 

“But,” replied the young lady, 
was ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ” 


“that 
DF. a. 


* * * 


Blame It on the Book! 


éé DENTIST, a_ schoolmaster, a 
policeman and a librettist are, as 
segueds one particular, in the same boat: 
they are not, as a rule, heard of until 
thimgs go wrong,” says A. H. Fox- 
Strangways. 
Well, half a headline is better than no 
publicity ! 
* * € 
© musie student is a hero to his 
wallet. 
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Communications must boar the mame end address of the wriler. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee Of gerd path. Address Editor, The Question Bor. 
About Swiss Pieces som regume wrth Minnie Hauk in the 
name-part, and “Lakmé” by the Ameri- 
Qnestion Box Editor: cam Opera Company, which Theodore 
Will you kindly list a few piamo pieces Thomas headed, with Pauline L’Alje- 
by Swiss composers? 7 mand as: “Lakme.” 
Warm Walaa 7 9 9 
Providence, R. L, Sept. 18, 1924 . . " 
“Barcarolle,” “Serenade” amé “Ad- An Irish Folk-Song 
rianople” by Emile Blanchet; “Aquardl- Question Box Editor: 
les” by Eugene Gayrhos; “Papuilllems, Par , 
by J. Vogel ( ‘an you tell me the origin of the mu- 
ai , > »* sic of “Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
. phy a img Youmg Charms?” 
Some American Premiéres , K. B. W. 
' Box Edi Topeka, Kan., Sept. 18, 1926. 
Question — ner: ; The melody is an old Irish folk-song 
Were the American premieres of gd is one of a number which the poet 
“Lakmé” and “Manon” given at the [om 


Metropolitan, and if not, where? Also 
who were the artists im the tith-réles” 
CLEMENT 
Bisbee, Ariz., Sept. 16, 1924. 
Both of these works hod their Ameri- 
can premieres at the Academy of Music 
in New York, “Manon” wnder the Magile- 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Moore rescued from obscurity by 
writing new words for them. Amony 
these wore “The Last Rose of Summer” 
(Originally “The Groves of Blarney’’) 
“Ott in a Stilly Night” and “Rich and 
Rare Were the Gems She Wore.” The 
eriginal words of the song you ask about 
were “My Lodging’s on the Cold, Cold 








owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















Ground.” Moore’s idea in writing the 

new poems was not only to rescue the 

beautiful melodies from obscurity, but 

also because many of them were being 

sung to coarse and often obscene words. 
9 9 9 


** 4nacreon in Heaven™ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the original words 
of the tune to which we now sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner?” 

B. B. B. 

Easton, Pa., Sept. 17, 1926. 


The six stanzas of “To Anacreon tn 


Heaven” are too long to quote here. We 
are glad, however, to give you the first. 
To Anacreon in Heav’n, where he sat full 
of glee, 

A few sons of harmony sent a petition 

That he, their inspirer and patron would 
€, 

When this answer arrived from this 
old Grecian 

“Voice. fiddie and flute, no longer be 
mute! 

I’ll lend you my name and i ispire 
to boot 

And besides, Iu instruct you, like me, to 
intwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 
vine. 


a ae 
Early 


Question Box Editor: 

I should like to know the names and 
dates of organization of early chamber- 
music ensembles in this country. 

W. T. SouTHSEA. 

Boston, Sept. 19, 1926. 

There were string-quartet organiza- 
tions which gave performances in New 
York as early as the Eighteen-twenttes, 


American Ensembles 


ax} r=xjor=cS y=xiS > ve 


but these were semi-private in charac- 
ter. Public concerts of string-quartet 
music were given in New York in 1843, 
by U. C. Hill, but the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club of Boston, which gave its first 
concert in Chickering Hall there on Dec. 
14, 1849, was the first really artistic or- 
ganization of the kind. It toured the en- 
tire country. Its members were August 
Fries, first violin; Francis Rziha, sec- 
ond; Edward Lehmann, viola and flute; 
Thomas Ryan, viola and clarinet, and 
Wulf Fries, cello. The organization 
functioned, with changes in personnel 
for about fifty years, Messrs. Ryan and 
Wulf and Fries remaining members un- 
til the last. The Mason & Thomas 
Quintet, founded in New York in 1855, 
was also important. Its members were 
William Mason, pianist; Theodore 
Thomas, first violin; Joseph Mosenthal, 
second violin; George Matzka, viola, and 
Carl Bergmann, ’cello. The Kneisel 
Quartet was founded in 1884. 
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MUSIC THRIVES IN 
ESTHONIAN COUNTRY 


Northern Territory Shows 
New Progress in Its 
Art Life 


Lawrmc, Sept. 12—A new musical 
growth is beimg marked im Esthonia 
simce the little matiom became self- 
dependent im 1917. This has come about 


through private, rather than national 
initiative, though the State gives a few 
slender subventioms to musical institu- 
tioms, states the Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 

Just before the war the Esthonian So- 
ciety dedicated a mew building in Reval, 
where are givem dramatic and musical 
performances, imcluding choral and sym- 
phomic 9 comcerts. Soom afterward a 
music school was opened, which was 
approved as a State Conservatory. Most 
of the members of its faculty are or- 
chestral musiciams who were trained in 
Moscow or Leningrad, and who uphold 
the old Russian tradition. 

The Esthomia Society maintains, with 








the aid of the State, a symphony or- 
chestra of about fifty players, which 
gives popular concerts every Sunday and 
also gives a classic list each fortnight. 
The leader of the comeert is J. Aaeik, 
who also comducts a mixed chorus. In 
addition visiting and local conductors 


The operatic life of the city of Reval 
is not so progressive, but im recent years 
stress has beem laid om modern scenic 
decoration. Amomg the operas given as 
novelties im the last season were “The 
Flying Dutchman.” “Pique-Dame,” “Der 
Evangelimann™ and “La Bohéme.” 

Chamber music has had a less for- 
tunate course im the Esthonian capital. 
Though there is a Society of Chamber 
Music, enlisting amateurs, professional 
quartets have had only sporadic success 
The choral organizations, however, are 
very popular Every five years the 
SINCKINE wieties are grouped in a 
massed cho for a great national song 
festival, which sometimes enlists 10,000 
participamts. The mext event of this 
sort is set for the year 1928. 

The university town of Dorpat has its 
own orchestra amd a music school, and 
choral societies are found in many of 
the leadimg towms. There has not yet 
grown up a really mational Esthonian 
art music, though there have been num- 

fforts toward a shaping of folk- 


eTous © 
tumes into choral works. 
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C)yccee0NeO ERE RpeSREDEED HeneCRENEERT 


Vienna Delegation Visits Birth- 
place of Berlioz 


IENNA, Sept. 16.—A decision 

recently made by the Interna- 
tional Musical Convention of Vi- 
enna to honor Berlioz resulted in 
a pilgrimage being made by a 
number of delegates to the com- 
poser’s birthplace at La Céte St. 
André, Grenoble. There they were 
received by the mayor of the town, 
paid a visit to Berlioz’ birth-house 
and inspected the mementos of the 
composer preserved in the mu- 
seum. A commemorative medal 
was placed in the museum, to- 
gether with a testimonial signed 
by the visiting musicians. 





Mrs. Newbold Edgar Contributes to 


Project for Old French Church 


The generosity of a New York woman, 
Mrs. Newbold LeRoy Edgar, was instru- 
mental in restoring a historic church 
organ in the Saint Saveur Cathedral at 
Les Andelys, France, recently. 

According to advices from Europe, 
Mrs. Edgar some time ago attended a 
recital in the Cathedral and learned that 
the organ, built about the year 1620, 
sorely needed repairs. She then ar- 
ranged for its restoration. 

The repairs have been completed, ac- 
cording to a recent dispatch from 
abroad, and the dedicatory concert was 
to take place this month. In the future 
it is planned to give regular music fes- 
tivals, including old-time music, in the 
Cathedral. 

Dorsey Whittington to Play in 
London 


LONDON, Sept. 15.—Dorsey Whitting- 
ton, concert pianist from New York, is 
announced to give his first London re- 
cital at Wigmore Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 1. He will include in his list two 
American works, an excerpt from “Re- 
miniscences of Childhood” by Reuven 
Kosakoff and “In a One-Horse Sleigh” 
by Nathan Novick, as well as numbers 
by Brahms, Schubert, Weber, Chopin, 
Palmgren and others. A feature of the 
recital will be Mr. Whittington’s use of 
an American piano. 

All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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Richard Hageman Leaves 
Chicago for Rehearsals 
of Pacific Coast Opera 
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Richard Hageman, Conductor, Coach and 
Accompanist 


CuicaGco, Sept. 18.—Richard Hage- 
man, who has been one of the most 
distinguished of Chicago’s visitors this 
summer, has left this city for Los 


Angeles to begin rehearsals for the op- 
era season which opens on Oct. 4. 

Mr. Hageman held master classes in 
the California city from May until the 
middle of June, when he came here to 
teach at the Chicago Musical College for 
five weeks. At the conclusion of this en- 
gagement he went to Ravinia Park for a 
month’s vacation, though even in these 
holiday surroundings he did not wholly 
lose contact with his profession, as many 
of his New York pupils joined him there 
to prepare programs and operatic rdéles 
for the winter season. 


Mr. Hageman’s New York season 


opens Oct. 23, and while it promises to 
be very heavy, as usual, he has made ar- 
rangements, while continuing it steadily, 
to set aside certain days of the week 
that he may commute to other cities in 
the East for special work elsewhere. 
One of his most interesting commis- 
sions this season will be to head the de- 
partments of opera and chorus singing 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
delphia. 

It is reported that Mr. Hageman will 
be chosen to head the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, now being formed for the pur- 
pose of giving ten concerts during the 
season. Mr. Hageman, when approached 
here, said he was not in a position to 
make any statements in this connection. 





WESTERN SCHOOLS MERGE 


Meyer Music School in Milwaukee Be- 
comes Part of Marquette Con- 
servatory 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 18.—One of the 
most important changes among musical! 
schools here in several years was the 
consolidation of the Meyer Music School 
with the Marquette University School 
of Music. The announcement was made 
by the Rev. Albert C. Fox, president of 
the University. 

A number of the pupils and the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Meyer School 
will be absorbed by Marquette, accord- 
ing to Liborious Semmann, head of the 
Marquette University Conservatory. 

W. J. L. Meyer, head of the Meyer 
School, which has borne his name for 
more than thirty years, will teach piano 
and will also assist in the vocal depart- 
ment at Marquette. Included among 
the faculty changes will be the transfer 
of Maricelle Meyer and Evalyn Hauser, 
both of whom will join the Marquette 
staff of piano teachers. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





“Turandot” Reported for Paris 
Opéra 
Paris, Sept. 12.—According to a re- 
cent report, Jacques Rouché, director of 
the Paris Opéra, is contemplating a pro- 


duction at that theater of Puccini’s 
“Turandot.” 
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On Evolving a New Idea in Scholarships 





NSCIENTIOUS artist-teachers are 

confronted, more often than they 
care to be, by the more frequently oc- 
curring problem of what to do with the 
talented but somewhat indigent of their 
clientéle. The teacher, no matter what 
his generous recognition of artistic 


worth may tell him to do, must live. 
Possibly he has had experiences with 
ungrateful pupils whom his impulse has 
led into gratuitious instruction, or at 
greatly reduced rates. Perhaps several 
unusually gifted prospects appear on 
his horizon, whose artistic resources 
seem to augur a brilliant future if time- 
ly guidance is shown them. Their ma- 
terial resources, however, may be in- 
sufficient to cover the fees of leading 
pedagogues. Is there no compromise 
between acceptance on a charity basis 
and absolute refusal? 

Thuel Burnham, noted pianist and 
teacher, has hit upon what seems to be 
a logical solution. 

“There is nothing new in the idea 
of awarding scholarships, of course,” 
says Mr. Burnham. “But I think that 
my application of it with an added 
thought for the teacher’s side of the 
case, is somewhat of a departure. One 
cannot stand by and see a talent that 
could be developed into an artist give 
up simply because of imperfect realiza- 
tion of his own possibilities. Talent is 
born but the artist is made, absolutely, 
with learning acquired from another. 

“So I have planned a series of four 
soirées tntimes, to be given on the first 
Sundays of November, December, Feb- 
ruary and March. The proceeds will be 
devoted toward scholarships. Appear- 
ing on the programs will be many of 
the most prominent of musicians, actors 
and poets, among them Olga Petrova, 
Ethyl Hayden, Mme. Evans-Williams, 
Radiana Pazmore, Edwin Markham, 
Louis Edlin, Cornelius van Vliet, Leon- 
ora Speyer and Margaret Widdemer, as 
well as many others of distinction. I 
think that these evenings will have a 
flavor not entirely possible to the public 
concert room; a warmer intimacy and 
greater freedom in expressing oneself. 
There will be a guest of honor on each 
occasion, some prominent person of 
especial interest at the moment.” 


Distinguished Names 


The list of patrons and patronesses 
for Mr. Burnham’s series includes such 
names as Selden Bacon, Mrs. Walston 
Hill Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Corbin, 
Mrs. Charles Ditson, Mrs. Oliver Har- 
riman, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Archer Purrington, 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Schelling, Mrs. 
Howard Van Sinderen, Frederick Stein- 
way, Ernest Urchs and Mrs. Ira de Ver 
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Thuel Burnham Discusses His Way of Settling Economic Diffi- 
culties Between Mentor and Pupil—Voices Criticism of 
Conservatories—Reminiscences of Bax Family 
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Photo by E. F. Townsend 
Thuel Burnham 


Warner. On each evening one of the 
patronesses will act as hostess. After 
each program there is to be a conversa- 
zione and supper. Mr. Burnham will 
himself play on each occasion. 

“The time will come, I hope,” says 


Mr. Burnham, “when the government 
will subsidize the established artist- 
pedagogues whose work and clientele 


have shown their capabilities. Worthy 
teachers should be independent, should 
be able to turn down prospective stu- 
dents who would never become anything, 
without having to worry about the re- 
sulting loss to themselves. The eco- 
nomic basis is so wrong at present that 
talent sometimes dies from neglect while 
unworthiness strives vainly for artistic 
success. I am sure that my musicale- 
scholarship idea will do a lot toward 
solving my own problem. It should 
make way for at least one full scholar- 
ship and one-half scholarship. The 
awardees, incidentally, will be picked by 
a jury uninfluenced by me. 

“Tt may seem to some that a much 
simpler answer for the teacher would 
be for him to become affiliated with some 
sizeable teaching orgaization—a _ con- 
servatory or master school. While good 
things are doubtless being done by in- 
stitutions of this kind, it is not a field 
that appeals to me from any point of 
view. 

“TI think that conservatories work 
entirely in one groove, treating all stu- 
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dents with the same methods. In this 
progess, I have come to believe, much 
of a pupil’s individuality is smothered 
under an avalanche of system—un- 
relenting, machine-like system. The 
teachers lose interest after a while and 
probably get into a rut of purely routine 
teaching. Personal, cordial relations 
between student and mentor accomplish 
much more than any amount of system- 
atized methods. It is my opinion that 
the great talent searches out the indi- 
vidual always and not the institution.” 


Friendship with Bax 


A chance reference to Mr. Burnham’s 
child prodigy-ship in England brings 
forth the circumstances of his intimate 
friendship with the family of Arnold 
Bax. Mrs. Ridley Bax, having heard 
the juvenile Mr. Burnham play at St. 


James Hall, took a liking to the boy— 
“that poor little American child, all 
alone at Christmas-time”—and invited 
him to come and stay with her boys, 
who were about his own age. Ever since 
Mr. Burnham has called her “Madre.” 

Mr. Burnham smilingly recalls 
“fights” with Arnold, over all manner 
of musical subjects; a dispute over 
Arnold’s statement that Tchaikowsky 
Was a greater symphonist than Bee 
thoven; a combat because the tempera- 
mental Master Bax shouted “For 
heaven’s sake don’t play any more Cho- 
pin!” Arguments because young Burn- 
ham polished his répertoire all day long 
in direct disobedience to the Bax slogan 
of “always something new.” Remimis- 
cences of Clifford Bax, who wrote in 
solitude painstakingly, almost laborious- 
ly, a few lines a day, in perfect con- 
trast to his brother who poured forth 
exuberant showers of notes all day long, 
and never wanted to be alome for a 
minute. 

All went to make up a happy child- 
hood which is still more vividly brought 
to mind whenever Mr. Burnham is im 
England, as welcome at the Bax home 
as he was in the days when a cushion 
was a necessary aid toward lifting his 
knee-panted form to keyboard height. 

Wru1am Sri. 





SOUSA TO LEAD OWN OPERA 





Season of Operatic Society Will Begin 
With “El Capitan”—“Manon” and 
“Der Freischiitz” Complete List 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 18.—In accord- 
ance with its policy of presenting each 
season one of the fine old comic operas 
and two grand operas, the Philadelphia 


Operatic Society has begun rehearsals 
of Sousa’s “E] Capitan,” with which it 
will open its twenty-first season Dec. 15, 
with John Philip Sousa, the composer, 
conducting. 

Rehearsals are being held under the 
direction of Clarence K. Bawden, gen- 
eral musical director, who will conduct 
the following operas: “Manon” in 
March and “Der Freischiitz” in May. 

For the last year the Society has been 
affiliated with the Philadelphia Music 


IN PHILADELPHIA OPENING 


Club, although maintaining its own sep- 
arate organization, and performances 
are given under the supervision and 
management of Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, 
director-general of the Society and pres- 
ident of the Music Club. 

Dr. Andrew Knox is president of the 
Society; Clarence K. Bawden, vice-pres- 
ident; Charles C. Edelman, treasurer; 
Alice Stallman, secretary. The operas 
will be staged by Luigi Raybaut and the 
ballet trained and directed by W. Miko- 
laichik. 





Glazounoff Recovering From [llimess 


Alexandre Glazounoff is recovering 
from a serious illness which he suffered 
last spring. According to an article in 
the Krasnaja Gazeta, the composer spent 
the summer at Gatschina, near Lenin- 
grad. 
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G@ SURVEY oF EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES 


Elgar’s Works Are Feature of 206th Festival 
Given by Three Choirs in Worcester, England 


Famous Historical Event, Founded Two Centuries Ago as Benefit for Widows and Children 
of Clergymen, Given Again in Cathedral City — British Composers Well Represented — 
Lists Range from Palestrina to Vaughan Williams 
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par ~onaigae~ ENGLAND, Sept. 10. 
—Known officially as the Two Hun- 
dred and Sixth Three Choirs Festival, 
of the cities of Worcester, Hereford and 
Gloucester, the latest of these largest 
gatherings of the year in English choral 
life took place in this city from Sept. 
7 to 10. Though the first official men- 
tion of the notable féte dates back to 
the year 1724, they had been in existence 
for some years before. The plan has 
been to hold the events in rotation be- 
tween the three Cathedral cities, and 
this was the third year since the war 


that it had been held here. 

The historic past of the festival, 
founded as an annual meeting of the 
three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Gloucester for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of clergymen in 
the three Dioceses, can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The festivities have served 
as a great continuous link between the 
past and present. Thus they have 
throughout three centuries reflected the 
contemporary musical movements. A 
reference to past programs shows that 
Beethoven’s works were given here in 
1816; those of Cherubini in 1819; Ros- 
simi in 1821, and in succeeding years 
those of Spohr, Mendelssohn, Verdi, 
Sullivan and Parry—all during the life- 
time of the composers. 


Moderns Share Programs 


Thus it was fitting this year that 
composers of the present day in Eng- 
lamd found representation along with 
those of a near and distant past. Per- 
haps the leading place was assigned to 
Elgar, as he was born near Worcester 
amd is regarded as one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons. Four of his works were 
listed — the large choral works “The 
Apostles” being given on Tuesday eve- 
ning, “The Kingdom” on Wednesday 
morning, the “Enigma” Variations on 
Wednesday evening, “For the Fallen” 
om Thursday evening, and the “Dream 
Children” at the final concert on Fri- 
day evening. 

Other works by living British com- 
posers were, a “Hymn to God the 
Pather,” by Edgar Bainton, “High 
Heaven’s King,” by Walford Davies, an 
orchestral suite, “In the Cotswolds,” by 
Alexander Brent-Smith, “Somerset 
Idylls,” for small orchestra, by W. H. 
Reed — all these for the first time— 
Holst’s Short Festival Te Deum, the 
“Pastoral” Symphony of Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and Dame Ethel Smyth’s choral 
work, “A Canticle of Spring.” 

The classics of the week included Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in D, Weelkes’ “Gloria in 
Exeelsis,” Berlioz’s Te Deum, Pales- 
trina’s “O bone Jesu,” Bach’s “Ready be, 
my soul, alway,” Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony, and “Elijah” and “Messiah.” 

rry’s works, which are never neglect- 





| Beethoven Tablet Found on Old 
: Chateau 


IENNA, Sept. 9.—In the course 

of some restorations made at 
the old Chateau of Braiten, at 
Badon, near Vienna, a commemo- 
rative plaque was recently discov- 
ered which indicates that Beethoven 
lived in this building in the years 
1817-18. This discovery is said to 
throw light on a period in the com- 
poser’s life which has been obscure 
heretofore. The Chateau, in an 
Empire style of architecture, was 
built in 1810 by the Polish savant, 
Ossolinski. 
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Sir Edward Elgar, Whose Works 


Prominent in the Programs 


Were 


ed at a Three Choirs Festival, were rep- 
resented by the second part of “War and 
Peace.” 

The conductor-in-chief was Sir Ivor 
Atkins. His place at the organ was 
shared by his fellow-organists from 
Gloucester and Hereford, Sir Herbert 
Brewer and Dr. Percy Hull. 

Six years ago, when the prospects of 
the Three Choirs Festival were uncer- 
tain, it was the strong lead taken by 
Atkins and the Worcester authorities 
that definitely re-established the historic 


“music meeting.” Their courage has 
been vindicated by growing success— 
both artistic and financial—of the Fes- 
tival. 

Impressive Singing 


The week, opening with the usual 
Sunday service of choral and organ mu- 
sic in the Cathedral, brought some 
really fine singing. The large body of 
choristers has acquired something of a 
tradition in “ts performances. Though 
the program was one to test the re- 
sources of the best choir, high points 
were registered in both the Elgar mu- 
sic and the very beautiful old poly- 
phonic scores of Palestrina and Weelkes. 

The festival this year included also 
some excellent soloists. Among these it 
is necessary to single out such vocalists 
as Dorothy Silk, who performs Bach 
works with great limpidity of tone; 
John Coates, the well-beloved tenor; 
Robert Radford and Norman Allin, bari- 
tones, among others. The London Sym- 
phony provided some workmanlike per- 
formances in the Williains Sympheny, 
the “Jupiter” and other works. 

The new music given provided, per- 
haps, no hearing of the greatest worth, 
yet the Bainton and Davies works are 
real additions to the choral répertoire. 
Holst’s “Te Deum” showed this compos- 
er’s usual polyphonic mastery, imbued 
though it was with modern harmonic 
means. The revival of the Parry ex- 
cerpt again gave Victorian music its 
scholarly due. 

Unquestionably there is a species of 
nobility about the Worcester perform- 
ances, an impressiveness that resides 
partly in the scene of the festivals and 
for the rest in the spirit of devotion 
with which the singers approach their 
tasks. 





Prepares Elaborate Dress for Honegger 








ARIS, Sept. 12—The new mime- 

opera by Honegger and de Bouhélier, 
“L’Impératrice aux Rochers” (“The 
Empress of the Crag”), which will have 
its first performance at the Opéra in 
December, calls for a most elaborate 
setting. According to an interview re- 
cently given by the librettist to Comoe- 
dia, the work requires thirteen changes 
of scene. The costumes and décors were 
designed by Alexandre Benois. 

The librettist states that the postpone- 
ment of the work from last season was 
made necessary by the very elaborate 
preparations. The libretto was finished 
only last October, and the musical score 
in November. The settings were then 
already in preparation, but the hun- 
dreds of costumes required could not 
be finished in time. 

Moreover, Ida Rubinstein, who is to 
create the title réle, wished that every 
detail of the mounting, which she is 
supervising, shall be harmonious. The 
latter has completely mastered her réle, 
but is now visiting Sicily and Africa in 
search of new details for her interpreta- 
tion. 

The difficulties of mounting the work 
are increased by the very imaginative 
character of the book. There are a num- 
ber of elaborate “transformations,” fire 
and hunting scenes and processions. 
One of the most effective moments will 
be the Empress’ entrance on horseback, 
surrounded by a throng of attendants. 

Honegger is working on two scores, 
one on a libretto by Henri Cain, the 
other by Jean Cocteau, entitled “An- 
tigone.” 

At the Opéra-Comique a second nov- 
elty is preparing—the opera “La Tis- 
seuse d’Orties” (“The Woman Weaving 
Nettles”) with a book by Réne Morax 
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Arthur Honegger, After a Sketch by Etlin 
and a score by Gustave Doret. This is 
announced as the first new work of the 
season at this house. Claire Croiza and 
M. Lapelletrie will sing the leading 
roles. 


In Italy the opera composers are, as 
ever, prolific. Umberto Giordano is 
working on a new opera, “The King,” 
with a libretto by Forzano. The work 
is almost completed, and it is tentative- 
ly scheduled for production in 1927-28 
at La Scala, 








Tietjen Appointed Head of 
Berlin State Opera 


HE intendant’s post at the Ber- 

lin State Opera, which has been 
vacant since the departure of Max 
von Schillings last winter, has 
been given to Heinz Tietjen, ac- 
cording to an Asseciated Press 
dispatch from Europe. Mr. Tietjen 
is now occupying a similar post 
with the Municipal Opera. This 
organization has been notably suc- 
cessful under his management and 
the musical direction of Bruno 
Walter. Mr. Tietjen will assume 
his new position at the conclusion 
of his contract with the municipal 
house. 


Picnch Wkaaidine Age 
in Plans for New Year 


ARIS, Sept. 9.—The coming concert 

season promises to bring forward a 
number of interesting works. The So- 
ciété des Concerts will celebrate the 
centenary of its founding, umder Habe- 
neck. The present leader, Philippe Gau- 
bert, is planning to celebrate the Bee- 
thoven centenary at the same time with 
performances of the Mass im D, the 
Ninth Symphony, the “Eroica” and 
other works. The year’s programs will 
be designed to trace the progress of 
French music from Berlioz to Ravel. 

M. Gaubert, in his capacity as conduc- 
tor at the Opéra, will conduct the re- 
vival of “Siegfried” im October. It is 
possible that his “Naila™” will be mount- 
ed at the Opéra im the coming season. 
He has just comp'eted the orchestration 
of a new ballet, which is destimed for the 
same theater, and has made an orches- 
tral version of his “Ballades,” after 
verses of Paul Fort. He is now working 
on a Suite for violim and piano. This 
winter he will conduct as guest in 
Prague, Nice, Cammes and Athens. 

Jacques Ibert is busy with a new lyric 
work im four acts and a Suite for or- 
chestra. His musical faree, book by 
Nino, will be given by Mme. Bériza in 
Paris this winter, and his ballet “Les 
Recontres,” heard here last season, is 
scheduled for a hearing in Buenos Aires. 

Georges Hué is engaged in composing 
the score for a lyric comedy, “Riquet a 
la Houppe.” im three acts and a pro- 
logue, based on a tale by Perrault. The 
work is rumored as a possibility for the 
Opéra-Comique. 

Max d’Ollone, who was for some time 
director of the Fontaimebleau Conserva- 
tory, has just completed the music for a 
three act comic opera, based on Moli- 
ére’s play, “Georges Dandin.” His opera, 
“L’Arlequin,” will be revived this win- 
ter, according to report, at the Opéra. 

Louis Aubert, composer of “La Forét 

leue,” is now at work om a Sonata for 
piano and violin and a symphonic work. 

The novelties for the coming season 
at the Opéra will include, im addition to 
those already announced, “The Devil in 





the Belfry.” a mew ballet by D. E. 
Inghelbrecht, and “Les Matinées 
d’Amour,” an operatic work by Jules 


Mazellier. 


Wiesbaden to Give Brahms Week 


WHIESRADEN, 12—The manage- 
ment of the Kurhaus is arranging a 
Brahms Week to be held here from Sept. 
24 to 29. Three festival concerts of this 
composer's works wil] be given by the 
civic Kur Orchestra, under the general 


Sept. 


music director, Schuricht. The soloists 
include Alma Moodie. violinist: Edwin 
Fischer, pianist, and J. von Raatz- 
Brockmann, vocalist. 


Margate Holds Music Festival 


MarRGaTe, ENGLAND, Sept. 15—A fes- 
tival of music is being held here at the 
Winter Gardens, from Sept. 11 to 16. 
A number of well-known artists have 
been engaged, and the Municipal Or- 


chestra is conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald, Sir Maleolm Sargent, Percy 
Pitt, and the conductor-in-chief, Bain- 
bridge Robinson. 
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English Choir Boys Strike for 
Annual Outing 


ONDON, Sept. 9.—Because the 
choir boys of Coptthorne Par- 
ish Church in East Grinstead did 
not have their annual outing this 
summer, they went out “on strike.” 
The miniature uprising has now 
been amicably settled, for the vi- 
ear, returning from his vacation, 
told the boys they should have 
their outing if they returned to : 
duty. One of the youthful strik- : 
ers is quoted by the Morning Post 
as follows: “I know it was hardly 
a dignified procedure for choir 
boys to strike, but I think we had 
a real grievance. Life in a village 
such as this is none too exciting, 
and we look forward to the annual 
outing as a red letter day. This 
summer no mention of an outing 
was made, and we decided to 
strike. It wanted some pluck, be- 
cause we had to face every day 
angry members of the congrega- 
tion and still angrier parents.” 
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Hadley's “Ocean’’ Poem 
Heard in Proms Series 


COUEEAGUADAROAOEADADUEULAEUASSSE2UEUEUEUELEUAEUEDEGEDEUEUAUATOOOEUEUEGEUEUAUOUOUEUAUADOLEOOEU ALA EUUU EOE 


ONDON, Sept. 10.—Henry Hadley’s 
symphonic poem, “The Ocean,” was 
a recent novelty in the Promenade Con- 
certs, being given by the New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. 
The American composer and conductor 
has been previously represented in Eng- 
land and has himself conducted there. 
The orchestration of the new work was 
found very capable and its scenic paint- 
ing effective, though there was a bit of 
reminiscent quality about the score as a 
whole. 
The series brought a hearing, too, to 
Malipiero’s “Mill of Death,” given for 
the first time in Great Britain. This 





Henry Hadley 


is marked by great elaborateness of in- 


strumentation. The composer’s concep- 
tion is, too, a striking one, though it is 
not completely realized. 

Among the native composers appear- 
ing to lead their own works recently 
were Arthur Bliss and Haydn Wood. 
The former, who has been resident in 
America for several years, presented 
his new Introduction and Allegro for 
full orchestra. Mr. Bliss’ great facility 
in writing is here exemplified, the some- 
what daring quality of his earlier pieces, 
however, not quite duplicated. Mr. 
Wood led his Variations on a Familiar 
Air — music of an academic tinge, 
though spirited. 

The soloists of recent programs in- 
cluded several outstanding figures. 
Egon Petri, a very skillful pianist, was 


Munich Opera Fete Brings Hearings 
to Lyric Fare by Mozart and Wagner 





New Investiture Is Feature of “Don Giovanni,” “Magic Flute” 
and “Parsifal”—Muck and Knappertsbusch Conduct in Six 
Weeks’ Series—Noted Artists Participate 
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MUNICH’S WAGNERIAN SHRINE 


The Prince Regent Theater, Where the Music-Dramas Were Given to Large International 


Audiences During August and the First Weeks of September. 


UNICH, Sept. 5—The Munich sum- 

mer opera festival, of six weeks, 
which was opened on Aug. 1 with “Die 
Meistersinger,” as previously reported, 
has continued with much success. The 
most interesting event was, perhaps, the 
appearance of Dr. Car! Muck as conduc- 
tor of “Tristan and Isolde,” a perform- 
ance which reached some _ notable 
heights. In this work, given in the 
Prince-Regent Theater, the rdéles of the 
lovers were sung by Elisabeth Ohms and 
Otto Wolf, both artists of considerable 
ability. Maria Olezewska was the Bran- 
gine, a part which suits her beautifully 
produced voice very well. Emil Schipper 
was the Kurwenal and Paul Bender, of 
the Metropolitan, a superb King Mark: 
—altogether, a cast that would have 
done credit to any opera house. 

In certain of the other operas, the 
presence of modern scenic innovations, 
for which Munich is noted, added inter- 
est to the productions. The “Ring” 
cycles brought the now rather familiar 
use of projection devices to give reality 
to the tremendous finale of “Gétter- 
dimmerung.” In this music-drama the 
ensemble work was an especial joy, the 


Inset, Richard Wagner 


throngs of the Gibichungs and the 
funeral procession for Siegfried bein 
very impressive. 

The cast for the “Ring” cycle brought 
to hearing some good vocalists. Wilhelm 
Rode as Wotan was an outstanding fig- 
ure, with his fine and well-controlled 
voice and understanding delineation. 
The Siegmund of “Die Walkiire” was 
Heinrich Knote, a tenor heard in other 
years in America, who showed that he 
retained his old command of style. The 
Briinnhilde of Mme. Ohms was an en- 
gaging figure, sometimes powerfully 
eloquent. Mme. Kappel was the Sieg- 
linde, singing with charm of voice when 
not too severely tried in the climaxes. 
Mme. Olezewska was a queenly Erda 
and Waltraute, the singing 


" 


which she 


contributed in her brief scenes being 
some of the finest in the “Ring.” As 
Siegfried, Otto Wolf strove manfully 
with a rather light voice Bender was 
an opulent-voiced Hagen 

Others heard were Mme. Willer as 


Fricka, Seydel as Mime, Fitzau as Loge, 
Wildhagen as Donner, Appels as Frol 

Sterneck as Fasolt, Gless as Fafner,. 
Nissen as Gunthe r. Mme Fle sch as 
Freia and Gutrune. The ensembles of 





Dutch Music Festival 


Given at Bad Homburg 





AD HOMBURG, Sept. 10.—The sum- 
mer’s events at this spa have in- 
cluded a series of concerts devoted to 
Dutch composers. Chamber music pro- 
grams brought hearings to works by 
Dirk Schafer and B. von Brucken-Fock, 
who seemed to have an influence of ro- 
manticism of the period of Schumann 
and Brahms. 
Emile Enthoven and Alex Vermoolen 
seemed more infected by the impression- 





heard in Mozart’s Concerto No. 24, in C 
Minor, and in the ““Rhapsodie Espagnol” 
of Liszt-Busoni. A concert brought a 
novelty of Vincent d’Indy’s “descriptive 
symphony,” “La Queste de Dieu,” an ex- 
cerpt from “The Legend of St. Christo- 
pher.” Isolde Menges played a “Con- 
certo Espagnole” by Juan Manen, an 
artist who has been heard in concert 
here and in America. Bristling with 
difficulties and rather “modern” is this 
work, though hardly one to win a 
permanent place in the répertoire. Miss 
Menges played it exceedingly well. 

The Carl Rosa Company has opened 
a series at the King’s Theater in Ham- 
mersmith. The first week brought per- 
formances of familiar works, of which 
the most ambitious was, perhaps, “Tann- 
hiuser.” Pauline Bindley, a soprano 
hitherto unheard in London, sang the 
réle of Marguerite in “Faust” on the 
opening night. 


ism of Debussy and Ravel. Then there 
were works by Karel Mengelberg and 
Willem Pijper, the latter of whom has 
been represented in modernist festivals, 
and both of whom are strongly given to 
atonal doctrines. 

B. van Sigtenhorst-Meyer presented 
his interesting string quartet based on 
four Biblical episodes, which employed 
old church modes. Franz Brandt-Buys 
was the composer of some songs with 
flute and piano accompaniment, which 
seemed less significant. Bernhard Wage- 
naar’s Serenade for strings and piano 
was the formative work of a young com- 
poser. Chamber music works and 
women’s choruses by Jan Ingenhoven 
had a cordial reception. 

The artists heard in the series includ- 
ed the Prisca Quartet from Cologne, the 
Kur Orchestra, and several soloists. The 
Dessau Women’s Chorus won acclaim in 
the choral works. Dr. Julius Maurer 
conducted the performances with suc- 
cess. 

It is planned in Bad Homburg to give 
festivals of this sort annually of the 
music of various nations. Next year 
the programs will probably be made up 
of Scandinavian music. 


New Music Director for Carlsruhe 


CARLSRUHE, Sept. 10.—Josef Krips 
has been appointed new general music 
director here. He was formerly a con- 
ductor at the City Theater in Dortmund. 


Valkyries, Nerns and Rhinemaidens in- 
cluded, im addition to some of the 
feminine artists already named, Mmes. 
Feuge, Kruse, Fichtmiller, Mihacsek 
and Schillenberg. 

In addition to the “Ring,” there were 
nearings of a newly-refurbished “Par- 
sifal,” conducted by Hans Knapperts- 
busch. Im this sacred drama the rdéle 
Gurmemanz was given great vocal 
and histrionie dignity by Mr. Bender. 
Gertrude Kappel was a Kundry of some- 
what light voice, but of much routined 
ability. Of sturdy merits were the Am- 
fortas of Hermann Nissel, and the Par- 
sifal of Nicolo Reinfeld. Hermann 
Wiedemann was a dramatic Alingsor. 
Heard in the music of Titwrel was Gless, 
a veteran of the opera house. The work 
of the choristers was of remarkable co- 
hesion. Though the Munich “Parsifal” 
does not quite reach the atmospheric 
heights of that at Bayreuth, it is a very 


fine one. 
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Mozart Scores Deli ght 


ion to the performance of a 
’ ed “Die Entfihrung aus dem 
Se “which has been previously re- 
ported—several of the most inspired 
operas Mozart were heard in the 
Residence Theater. “Don Giovanni” 
i “The Magic Flute” had new “sym- 
lic” settings of much interest. 
The Mozart ensemble at Munich is 
marked not so much by the outstanding 
vocal gifts of amy one singer—though 
there are of course exceptions—as by the 
precision and mastery of style exhibited. 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” may have better indi- 
ual sts im its New York hear- 
is am opera where indi- 
t heavily. But the 
choruses in “The Magic Flute” offered 
much to be emulated and “The Marriage 
f Figaro” delighted here, as it is almost 
certain to do in any hearing where the 
traditions are skillfully observed. 
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Where Personal Instruction 
is Given by 
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is to seek out un- 
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and cultural back- 
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For brilliance of attainment, the Insti- 
tute’s faculty is probably unrivaled 
heads of the various 
artists of world-wide 


reputation, and personal instruction is 
given by them to students who qualify. 
Of equal eminence are their colleagues, 
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Complete courses in preparation for 
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A Radiance of Yesterday that Flashes Still 


Light from the Brilliant Star of Liszt’s Genius Continues to Reach the Musical World—For- 
ward, to Battle Against Misunderstandings, Went the Brave Youth With the Kiss of 
Beethoven on His Brow—How Contemporaries Reacted to the Abbé’s Genius 


UUEUE ELUTE ALATA 


By MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


HE accompanying article is a 
translation of an essay entitled 
“Liszt and Vienna,” published in 
the Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung 
recently in commemoration of the 
fortieth anniversary of Liszt’s 
death.—Editorial note. 





year-old Franz Liszt was brought 
by Schindler to Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Beethoven watched the genial boy 
play, heard him transpose Bach fugues 
—his hearing had been for a decade 
quite gone!—and the great master 
pressed upon the youth’s forehead the 
benediction of a kiss. Easily the high- 
est order ever bestowed upon a musi- 
cian! 

Shortly after this the name of the 
composer, Franz Liszt, flashed forth for 
the first time, and that in Vienna. Dia- 
belli, the well-known publisher, composed 
a waltz and gave to the world a col- 
lection of variations on his theme, to 
which fifty composers contributed a 
version. (Beethoven did not take part 
in this, but answered the order of Dia- 
belli with his immortal Thirty-three 
Variations, Op. 120.) 

Among the variations in this collec- 
tion of fifty, in addition to one by 
Schubert, carelessly tossed off, was one 
which, with a mysterious energy in its 
C Minor, held up its head above the 
others—very light, almost like the glit- 
ter of May insects. It carried the 
signature, “Franz Liszt, thirteen-year- 
old boy from Hungary.” A promising 
beginning! A young heir made a stroke 
of the pen. And a Vienna master, Carl 
Czerny, interested himself in this stroke 
of the pen, and exalted the youth to the 
sun. 

Eighteen hundred thirty-seven! The 
twenty-six-year-old Franz Liszt made an 
appearance in the Redoutensaal at 
Vienna and had a triumph as piano vir- 
tuoso, which even exceeded those of the 
Satanic violinist, Paganini. If Paganini 
seemed in league with the Devil, one 
felt in Liszt’s playing the presence of 
Dionysus, perceived a sort of godliness. 

What no one then understood, perhaps 
not even Liszt himself, was this: the 
tremendous effect of his playing arose 
not from his pianistic, but from his 
creative gifts in tone, which were im- 
measurably greater. His transcriptions, 
his original compositions, impressed not 
so much through the completeness of his 
interpretative art, as by his innate 
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power of composition, the keenness of 
his harmonic sense and tonal brilliance 
of his tempestuoso passages. 

These brilliant periods of Liszt, this 
revolution of the hitherto set and tame 
style of playing the piano, continued 
from 1837 to 1848, when they were over- 
shadowed by the political revolution of 
Old Europe and drowned out by cannon. 

Thirty years later, following the ma- 
jor passages, came the minor ones. 
Liszt’s musical exaltation found expres- 
sion in his “Faust” and “Dante” sym- 
phonies, in his twelve symphonic poems, 





























Moriz Rosenthal 


in his masses, and in the large number 
of fire-flashing piano works. 

But in Vienna there was shining as 
the musical sun—Johannes Brahms, and 
a circle was formed about him by those 
servile and satellite-like music critics, 
Hanslick, Kalbeck and Démpke. This 
triumvirate, indeed almost the whole 
Viennese press, was up in arms against 
any performance of Liszt’s compositions. 
A hail of missiles swarmed at every 
suitable and unsuitable opportunity 
against the latter master and his gigan- 
tic life-work. 

However, there fought for him 
valiantly Theodor Helm in the Deutsche 
Zeitung, and—with enthusiastic zeal— 
Hugo Wolff in the Salonbiatt. 

In the beginning of the ’Eighties 
Hans von Biilow—that enfant terrible of 
the Liszt-Wagner movement—gave two 
concerts on closely following evenings in 
the Bésendorfer Saal. In his first con- 
cert he played the five last sonatas of 
Beethoven, and in his second original 
compositions of Liszt exclusively. A 
courageous parallel, projected against 
his better judgment! 

On the Liszt evening Biilow was not 
quite on the plane of his Beethoven So- 
natas. His intentions were rich in feel- 
ing—I think gratefully today of his 
“Feux Follets,” Mazurka and _ the 
“Gnomenreigen”—but they often went 
aground because of his undependable 
technic, the occasional harshness of his 
tone and his antedated pedalling. 

He reflected more the grace, shimmer 
and spirit of the Lisztian muse than its 
heroic gesture, dramatic power and 
stormy temperament. In spite of this, 
the ovation for this exceptional man 
was an unusual one. 

Buoyed up by the enthusiasm of his 
triumph, Biilow at the conclusion of his 
program stepped up to Hanslick and said 
with taunting words: “Today, Doctor, 
you have actually sweated blood!” Han- 
slick, already provoked to the utmost, 
seemed to want to show that his pen 
could command just as powerful a for- 
tissimo as Biilow’s hand-technic. 

His criticism was a torpedo explosion, 


MMLC 


a mine-blast, that went off with tre 
mendous force. First there was the ob- 
viously cheap contrast of the last five 
sonatas of Beethoven with the compesi- 
tions of Liszt; then, however, there came 
a mass of invective and attack, among 
which the “wretched impotence of Liszt” 
and “the Sonata in B Mimor, this steam- 
engine of geniality, which almost always 
goes empty,” especially rankle m my 
memory. 

This same critic had shortly before 
written of the last sonatas of Beethoven 
that “their few (!) blooms are imclosed 
by a contrapuntal thorn-hedge.” He 
had dismissed Chopin's B Mimor Sonata 
as “a weak work, the melodic bads of 
which are choked in an iceberg of the 
blasé and the anaemic.” He raised a 
storm for ten years against Wagner. 
After hearing Tchaikovsky's Violim Con- 
certo, he inquired whether some music 
was not redolent to the mostrik? He 
accused Puccini of lack of melody and 
expressed his astonishment comcerning 
the lack of joy im life and the over- 
weighting of heavy spirits im the works 
of Johann Strauss! 

For these critical misinterpretations 
and for his book “Concerning Musical 
Beauties,” which enshrines a single huge 
misunderstanding of our godlike art, 
Hanslick on the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth had his bust placed beside 
that of Immanuel Kant! 

“Lamento e Trionfo!” This was the 
title of one of Liszt's last symphonic 
creations. Not only to the shade of 
Tasso, but in his own career he wrote 
this poem. His motto, “We cam wait”— 
the slogan of a great and proud artist 
has been realized. His B Mimor So- 
nata—“this steam-mill of geniality, 
which almost always goes empty” (con- 
sult the preceding) is a favorite piece of 
all pianists and at home im all] concert 
halls. 

What power have all the critical ex- 
communications of littl souls agaimst 
the intellectually glowing imtroduction 
of the D Minor theme in his symphonic 
poem after Lenau’s “Faust.” where 
Mephisto himself seizes the violin? 
How nobly has Liszt here revenged him- 
self upon Lenau, who denied him, m 
that he has made the immortal] passage 
twice deathless by the fascinating hell- 
fire of his music! 





And thus, im the case of so much fine 
and well-constructed music which grew 
im the shadow of critical censure, when 
we remember Liszt’s “Mephisto” 
Waltzes, there rings in our ears the 
words of Lenau: 

» poor village musician, 

Your fame is now destroyed! 

Whoever once shalt hear 


4 charming demoniac song— 
For him it’s hard to play the fiddle, 
For him must inspiration cease! 


To the heart of Liszt Vienna stood 
especially close. He often visited his 
friends, who lived in Schattenhof, and 
I never failed to call on him there, when 
I learned of his presence through Lud- 
wig Bésendorfer. 

One beautiful morning I was sitting 
at the piano on the fourth floor of the 
house at Wienstrasse 45, when a mes- 
senger entered with a card. The gentle- 
man whose card it was, he said, was 
sitting im a carriage below and had in- 
quired whether he might come up? 

Without a hat, I dashed down the 
stairs and greeted the great master— 
for it was he and no other—in joyful 
respect. He invited me that night to 
dine with him in Schattenhof, and he 
imdieated that there would be other 
guests present and he wished to present 
me to them “pianistically.” 


“The Mighty Critics” 


Im the course of this evening—about 
whieh Kapp speaks in his Liszt biog- 
raphy—when I had played among other 
works the “Don Juan” Fantasie of the 
master, I told him that I had been en- 
gaged for the next Philharmonic concert. 

“What shall you play there?” Liszt 
asked. 

“Your E Flat Concerto, Master.” 

Then he cried out suddenly in his 
unforgettable tones, which I remembered 
so well from Weimar: 

“But the critics? The mighty critics?” 

Later I heard through Batka, the 
Pressburg archivist, that Liszt had 
spoken to him of my participation in 
the Vienna Philharmonic concert and 
had expressed his satisfaction that he 
had trained pupils who were not only 
artists, but also men of character, who 
did not bow their backs for the sake of 
opportunism! 

Noble and lofty artist! You were 
yourself the most zealous evidence of the 
faith of mediaeval martyrdom! Great 
enough yourself to enrich a Richard 
Wagner and to make him more creative, 
—still greater in that noble unselfish- 
mess with which you strove and battled 
for the unknown fledgling! The Roman 
Chureh endowed you, as Abbé, with its 
eomseeration; higher, yes, highest, was 
the gift bestowed upon you by Nature! 
Well it is for us, the lesser ones, who 
grow im the shadow of your sword! 
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Stokowski Returns to Lead 
His Orchestra at Exhibition 


CUODAACAAU LAA EEA LUAU 
[Continued from page 1] 


genre, “The Pines of Rome” received an 
almost equally memorable interpreta- 
tion. The effect of the ancient “buccini” 
instruments was approximated by 
grouping six performers, two each of 
trumpet, horn and tuba at the extreme 
left of the orchestra. 

The “Tristan” selections departed re- 
freshingly from concert convention in 
Mr. Stock’s arrangements of the Shep- 
herd’s episode, the “Vision” and the “Ar- 
rival of the Ships,” concluding with the 
Liebestod. A large audience was pres- 
ent, which honored the departing guest 
with round after round of enthusiastic 
applause after the final number. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 


INGALSBE ACTIVITIES 





Glens Falls Director Returns From Cor- 
dial Reception in New York 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Mrs. 
Harvey D. Ingalsbe, who has taught 
large pedagogical classes in the North 
for the past twenty years, has been 
most cordially received in New York 
City, where she has had interesting 
classes during the last four summers. 

Mrs. Ingalsbe’s latest class, in June 
of this year, was notable for the num- 
ber of school heads who attended. Mrs. 
Ingalsbe is founder and director of the 
Ingalsbe School of Music in Glens Falls, 
which registers 1000 pupils, taught by 
a staff of fifty teachers. 
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HARRIET CASE 
Teacher of Singing 


1625 Kimball Bidg., Chicage 











ELVERA CEDARGREEN 
SOPRANO : 
Teacher of Singing ba | 
245 W. Marquette Road, - 
Chicago 


HELEN FREUND 


SOPRANO 
Chicago Civic Opera 














Auditorium Theater Chicago 
THEMY GEORGI ' 

Opera—Concert—Oraterio . 
6050 Sheridan Road, Chicago. R 











VOLINA POWERS 


Soprano 
17 East 42nd St. 
c/o Musical Advance, New York City 
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RABINOFF 


Dramatic Soprano 
SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 
1014 Cable Bidg.. Chicage 








var REUTER 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass’n. 
Vocal Studios: 418 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 








QUENTIN R. ULREY 


Tenor Concert Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 
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FLORENCE K. WHITE 


SOPRANO 
Met. V. Stolz, 2114 Straus Bidg., Chicago 











A. L. WILSON 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, Se. Dak. 














Bush Moves Its Dramatic School 


Conservatory Building N 
Quarters, 


vow Seawe All i eintiietn 
Improved Equipment Make Possible Every 


Larger 


Advantage for Theater Work 





HICAGO, Sept. 18—The Bush Con- 
servatory School of Dramatic Art, 
Expression and Stagecraft begms its 
term on Sept. 27 under the admimistre- 
tion of Elias Day, dean. Mr. Day has 


headed this department since the merger 
of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory with 
Bush, some years ago, brought two of 
Mr. Day’s faculty, and entire equipment, 
to the latter school. 

Until this autumn, the Schoo! of Dra- 
matic Art has been housed im the build- 
ing it occupied as the Lyceum Arts OCon- 
servatory. Now, however, the Bush es- 
tablishment has been amplified with the 
addition of spacious quarters for al] its 
theater work, and the entire department 
of dramatic art is located at the Conser- 
vatory proper. It is expected the new 
arrangement will bring the two branches 
of the school under a closer admimistre- 
tive policy, and will also be of benefit to 
those students in the dramatic schoo! 
who wish to avail themselves of the dor- 


mitories situated in the Conservatory 
building. 

Mr. Day, who was president of the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory before fis 


merger with Bush, has for many years 
been a leading enterainer in Lyceum 
and Chautauqua courses, and has pre- 
pared many students for professional 
work in these courses, as well as im the 
legitimate theater. It is estimated that 
80 per cent of the platform entertaimers 
now before the public have at some time 
or other come under Mr. Day's profes- 
sional guidance. He has prepared no 
fewer than seventy-five theatrical com- 
panies, as well as almost innumerablk 
concert companies, for tours. He is als« 
wel] known as an author of many read- 
ings and one-act plays, among which the 
best known, perhaps, are “The Kentacky 


Colonel,” “Battine and the Baby,” “The 
Charge for France” and “The Way 
Out.” 

Mr. Day’s associates on an excellent 


faculty meloade Oranmme Truitt Day, who 
alse acts as production manager for Mr. 
Dey; Lawrence Jobms, formerly direc- 
ter of the Akrem Little Theater; Fran- 
cme Derte; Emily Waterman, and oth- 
exs. The course ef mstruction imeludes 
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OPERA CLASS ACTIVE IN CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Attractive Bills Announced by This De- 
partment for Coming Season— 
Entire Theater System to Be 
Employed in Productions 


CuHIcaGo, Sept. 18.—The opera class 
of the Chicago Musical College will 
begin its sessions on Sept. 28. Included 


in its program for the year will be the 
performance of at least two important 
bills, as well as numerous short scenes 
from various operas, the latter to he 
given in costume and with stage acces- 
sories at the Sunday afternoon concerts 
in the Central Theater. 

Class work will be concluded im the 
spring with the complete performanc: 
of an opera, probably Gluck’s “Orfeo” m@m 
the Italian version. Another perform- 
ance of interest will be a mid-season gala 
bill, which will include the Prologue and 
Act I of “Mefistofele,” Act I of “Rigo- 
letto,” the Mad Scene from “Lacia di 
Lammermoor” and the first act of “Pag- 
liacci.” 

In the winter, scenes such as 
between Zerlina and Masetto in “Don 
Giovanni,” and scenes one and two from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” as well as 
many others, will be given, so that young 
operatic aspirants may have carefully 
graduated experience in the treatment 
of réles. An entire theater system wil! 
be employed in training members of the 


those 
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all the artistic and tech- 
irawm from the 


opera class, and 
mucal fermes will be 
college membership 
The Colkege Orchestra will] naturally 
have am immpertamt place im the per- 
formanmces. The class, meeting om Tues- 
day and Friday aftermooms from 4 to 
ah, will be givem 2 routine which in- 
dodes sixty rehearsals. 
Isaac Vam Grove, who will 
cea, was for several 
endocter of the Chicag: 
hed promcameed success with the 
cmmet Opera th: summer. Lester 
Lather, bead of the dramatic depart- 
ment of the college, will be am associate 
director of the opera class, and there 
will be a staff of six répititeurs. 
Hertert Witherspoon. president, 


direct the 
assistant 
Opera. He 
Cin- 


years 


who 


hes hed many years of success om the 
meretic stage. will always act m an 
advismy capacity me has beem busy 
during the past month im outlining the 
formation ef the opera faculty, and im 


additiem hes superimtemded the reorgan- 


ization of the College Choir, the College 
Symphony, the Jumior Orchestra, the 
bootanr bureaw, and the arrangement of 


tear. He has also ap- 
class cwomnr which are to 
reshaping the College 
Aluwmi Association, amd has devised a 
svstemn, whereby the college will be 
affiliated im Durepe with managers who 
will arramge operatic débuts there for 
eradusies of the college. 
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are engaged, and as it is also the head- 
quarters for managers of Lyceum and 
Chautauqua companies, the location of 
the school in this city is especially fa- 
vorable to the interests of students of 
acting. Many well known actors visit 
the school yearly, and a distinct advan- 
tage is gained from students’ associa- 
tion with them in the intimate surround- 
ings of the classroom. 

An important adjunct of the school is 
the Bush Conservatory department of 
dancing and physical culture, under the 
direction of Cora Spicer Neal, assisted 
by Margaret Koch and Gertrude Byrne. 
Rhythmic gymnastics are given special 
attention in this department. 

The regular courses in Bush Con- 
servatory were begun Monday, Sept. 13. 
The enrollment this first week has far 
exceeded that of any previous year in 
the history of the school, and it is be- 
lieved that the prospects for an unusu- 
ally brilliant year are excellent. An im- 
portant item in the success of the Con- 
servatory is held to be the presence of 
Edgar Nelson, president, the impress 
of whose leadership is felt in every de- 
partment. 

Herbert Miller, who returned last 
week after an absence of two years in 
Italy, has resumed his voice teaching. 


HALL FOR OLD MUSIC 








Wanda Landowska Plans Shrine in Her 
Own Garden Near Paris 


Paris, Sept. 11.—Great success has 
crowned the efforts of Wanda Landow- 
ska in the establishement of an “art cen- 
ter for music of the past” at her home 
at Saint-Leu-la-Forét, near Paris. Mme. 
Landowska’s soirées in her garden have 
attracted musicians and students of all 
nationalities, and Saint-Leu-la-Forét has 
become a miniature Bayreuth, devoted 
to the art of the ancients. 

Striving further to achieve the com- 
plete realization of the dream that has 
ruled her life, Mme. Landowska plans 
to build a concert hall in her garden. 
The structure will be in Gothic style and 
will be ready next spring. When she 
returns from her winter’s tour in Amer- 
ica, she will dedicate the new hall with 
a concert of old music. 
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The newest thing in song recitals 
for clubs, societies and colleges 


Songs of the Arabs and other peoples 
LAURA WILLIAMS 


23 East Division St.. Chicago 
Telephone Superior 2656 


4 few pupils will be received 
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World FAMOUS 
“Madam _ Butterfly” 


The Japanese Soprano 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Announces a new Japanese Opera 
““NAMI-KO-SAN” By FRANCHETTI 


OPERA-CONCERTS SEASON 1935-26 


FRANK T. gL Semeow 
|. New Y hene Cirele 3501 
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OPERA BY AUSTRALIAN 
COMPOSER WINS ATTENTION 





Lyric Dramas Heard in Season of Mel- 
bourne Organizations—Percy Grain- 
ger Is Cordially Welcomed 


MELBOURNE, Aug. 30.—A recent nov- 
elty of interest here was the first per- 
formance of “The Dalmatian,” an opera 
by Mona McBurney, which was given by 
a local cast. The story is derived from 
a novel by Marion Crawford, and con- 
cerns the romance of a glass-worker, 
Zorzi for the Italian maiden, Marietta. 
The music is throughout melodious and 
somewhat in the Italian manner. 

Although there was no orchestra for 
the production, owing to a last-moment 
failure of negotiations, a piano version 
was played satisfactorily by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Raff. The principal singers in- 
cluded Raymond Carey, tenor, in the 
réle of Zorzi. In other parts were Eliz- 
abeth Pinschof, A. C. Bartleman, How- 
ard King, Mrs. Zelman and Arnoldo 
Bartolini. 

A production of “Faust” was given by 
the Philharmonic Society, in which Elsy 
Treweek, a soprano from England, sang 
the leading réle. Alexander Raff was 
Mephistopheles, W. J. Cadzow was Faust 
and Ernest Sage, the Valentin. The or- 
chestra was under W. F. G. Steele. The 
chorus was made up of local singers. 

Glowing tributes fell to Percy Grain- 
ger in his several piano recitals given 
in this city. In his second concert Mr. 
Grainger played works of Bach, Scar- 
latti, Brahms and Grieg. The third 
group was of Chopin, including the 
Polonaise and included Nathaniel Dett’s 
“Juba” Dance, the pianist’s own para- 
phrase of Tchaikovsky’s “Flower Waltz” 
(“Nutcracker” Suite), and arrangement 
of the “Irish Tune from County Derry.” 
His encores included Schumann’s Ro- 
mance in F Sharp, his own “Suffolk 
Mummer’s Christmas Carol,” and 
Guion’s “Turkey in the Straw.” 


State Ambassadors Meet in New York'# 
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Dunning Teachers Attending Annual Meeting of Officers of the National Association 
Photographed in Central Park, New York 


HE annual meeting of the officers of 

the National Association of Dunning 
Teachers was held in New York during 
the third week in August and was at- 
tended by Dunning teachers from prac- 
tically every section of the country. The 
meeting was held in connection with the 
normal training class of Carre Louise 
Dunning the originator of the Dunning 
System, which she holds each year in 
New York. 

Plans for carrying on the work of 
the Association and spreading the influ- 
ence of the Dunning System, which now 
has exponents in every section of the 
United States and in most foreign coun- 
tries, numbering more than 3000, were 
thoroughly discussed. It was one of the 
most interesting annual meetings of 
officers ever held. 

Seen above in the back row in the ac- 


companying picture are Bessie Susong, 
Harriet Bacom MacDonald and Mrs. 
Phelo C. McCulley of Dallas, Tex.; El- 
sie D. Hanck, Sea Cliff, L. I.; Lucie 
Watkins, Oklahoma City; Launa 
Brooks, Lebanon, Pa.; Grace Bryant, 
Irvin Falls, Idaho; Bernice Clay, Tiffin, 


O.: Ardath Johnson, Aleta B. Hyder 
and Grace E. Hamilton of Amarillo, 
Tex.;: Mrs. Robin Ogden, Waterbury, 


Conn.; Gladys Glenn, Amarillo; Leona 
Lilley, Salamanca, N. Y.; Allie E. Bar- 
cus, Fort Worth, Tex.; Pauline K. Dean, 
Seminole, Okla.: Elma Weller, Salem, 
Ore.; Lucile Widmair, Philadelphia; 
Frances T. Williamson, Richmond, Va.; 
E. D. Boyce, New York; Florence Hunt, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Sallie Peay, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

In the center row are Laura McDon- 


ald, Kansas City, Mo.; Katherine Ar- 


nold, Tiffin, O.; Myrtle McKay, Dallas; 
Genie De Nyse, Larchmont, N. Y.; Cath- 
erine Bird, Detroit; Ada Smith, Spring 
Valley, N. Y.; Mary Donovan, York- 
town, Ind.; Carre Louise Dunning, New 
York; Nina Basnight, New Bern, N. C.; 
Nettie Orr, Selina, Ind.; Lillian Moh- 
ney, Vandergrift, Pa.; Nelle May, Port- 
land, Ore.; Clarissa Herrick, Boston; 
Katherine Burke, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Beatrice Eikel, Sherman, Tex. 

Front row: Idelma Conoley, Amarillo; 
Anne D. Evan, Bonham, Tex.; Hazel 
Hawley, Messina, N. Y.; Maude Ander- 
son, Greensboro, N. C.; Frances Camp- 
bell, St. John, N. B.; Mary Ashe Burke, 
San Francisco, and Mrs. Charles B. 
Dunning, Memphis, Tenn. 


WILL SING CHURCH MUSIC 








Memphis Receives Announcement of 
Ambitious List For Winter 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 18.—An ambi- 
tious and interesting program of church 
music for the winter has been announced 
by Laurent Chaveaux, choirmaster and 
organist of St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 
Foremost among the works promised are 
Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” neither of which 
has been sung in its entirety in this city. 

On Sunday, Sept. 19, the Mass in E 
Flat by Gruber will be sung. On Oct. 
10, “Hear My Prayer,” by Mendelssohn, 
will be presented. Gounod’s “Gallia” is 
to be sung on Nov. 7. Gounod’s “Messe 
Solennelle” will be given on Nov. 14. The 
Christmas mass will be Dossert’s in E 
Minor. The “Stabat Mater” will be 
sung in the course of the Lenten season. 
Some of the best-known local singers 
are members of the choir, and will take 
leading solo parts. 

B. M. B. 





Charles Hackett, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will be one of the 
leading soloists at the Worcester Festi- 
val on Oct. 6. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music 
212 West 59th St. 


4Ist season opens 
9 
New York City 


Oct. 


Phone Circle 5329 





Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 804! 





Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 


Graduate of Petrograd Conservat 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 


| Geo. W. Hammond 


Mrs. Karl Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 143 West 108rd St., New York City 





Phone: Academy 3711 
American Rep.: L’Ermitage, Versailles, France 
voice 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 


Studio: 15 W. lith St.. New York, N. ¥. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogents, Ps 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TFACHER OF STWORIWG 
Associated with Percv Rector Stenhens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St.. New York 
Tel. Riverside 5143 








Scheoal of tcting 
in Grand Opera 

Know the stage business of the role reo wish one 
Stndio 25 

Opera Honse Stodins 


Penn 2624 


Metropolitan 
Phone 





Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 


Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer Classes to August {5th 
57 West 75th Street, New York—Trafalgar 1057 





William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Singing. 





~* . 
Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 





Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: #15 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 





Grace Leeds Darnell—z.M., F.A.G.O. 

lanist—Ace ist—C h 

Studio: 274 W. llth St. New York City 
ce Watkins 0765 


Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union TReslegien! Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Pianist—Accompanist 
Ralph Douglass Tenchion 
_ Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 








. >. 
Victor Harris 
Teacher of stnging in all ite branches. 
Member: American Acedemy of Teachers of Singing 
The Beaufort. 140 West Sith Street, SN. ¥. C 








Telephone. Circle 3055 
Carl Havdn 3 TEACHER OF SIVErve 
Studio: 342 W. 56th St. New York City 
"Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri—La Forcee-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St. New York 
Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Mess 


Bruno Huhn 


Voice Lessons. Coaching in Enelish. 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio 


205 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 








Helen Allen Hunt —conrrattTo 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 





International Musical and 


Fducational Agency 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 
Accom pa ni«t—Coach 


Harry Kaufman — 
At the Curtis Institute, Philedelphie. Pa. 
N. Y. Studio: 105 W. 55th St 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 


Minna Kaufmann ‘*°'** Treec® 


INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibamsky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musica! Art. N.Y.C 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phome: Circle 10324 








Teacher and 





McCall Lanham Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
Dtr.: Voea! Dept.. Chevy Chase School, Wshgtn.,D.C. 


New York, 2493 B'way. Phone: Riv. 6569 
Stedies: Wash. ( Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St.. N. Y. C 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. Sith St. Plaza 2690 
Residence - 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West S7th St.. New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 
Violinist and 


Jacob Mestechkin we B. 
Associate: Elfrieda Boss 
1714 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 
W. 79th St. New York Tel. End. 6968 
BASS. 


George Harold Miller §introne 


Member of Actors Equitv Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
3 West, 43 E N. ¥. (Tel. Regent 1159) 
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Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 312 West 109th St., 

Phome Academy 0573 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Seprano 
Veice Culture Repertoire 
17@ West 72nd St. New York City 
Phome Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 


Cencerts—Recitals—Instruction 


se Stee. 
1425 Broadway New York City 


th St 














Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St.. New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway. 
"Phone 





SOPRANO 


New Yor 
Pennsylvania 2634 





Franklin Riker ort 
Teacher of Singing 
Stediee: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Phila. 1714 Chestnut St. Tel. Spruce 9845 





Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Veet. enaiinn teen Course 
607.608 Carnegie Hall. New York 
| Uptown Studio: 308 Alexander Ave., 





New York City 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St.. New York 





Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 
COoOACH— 
Grace M. Schad (OAM Fawisr 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 


Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Res. : 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt.Vernon, N.Y. Appt. by Mail 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Charles Gilbert Spross _,Pisn'st>Gom 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 








Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 223! Broadway, New York 
"Phone Trafalgar 3614 








Opera—Concert— 


Nita Taylor Oratorio 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Bureau, 
3111 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New York. 


Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 


Phone, Penn 4897 
° Teacher of Piane 
Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 
Technic—Imerpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Kar Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St.. New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 








Circle 0471 











S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 





David Zalish Pianist and Pedagogue 


Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 





4 Special Master Classes 
Ww. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 


See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,"’ pub. G. 
Schirmer. which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St., New York 
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HINDEMITH OPERA IS RUMORED FOR N. Y. 


Bodanzky in Interview Given 
Abroad Praises Work 
for Stage 


The possibility of an opera by Paul 
Hindemith figuring in the bills of novel- 
ties at the Metropolitan at some time in 
the future is indicated in an interview 
given by Artur Bodanzky recently in 
Berlin, and reported in the New York 
Telegraph. 

When the interviewer asked Mr. Bo- 
dansky during his vacation abroad 
whether he had found any new operas 
for the Metropolitan, he is quoted as 
saying: 

“T am not yet sure. The most interest- 
ing thing I have seen is Paul Hindemith’s 
‘Cardillac.’ It is an opera built on a story 
by E. T. A. Hoffman, with stunning text 
and very adequate music. It will shortly 
be produced in Dresden, and I believe 
thirty German stages have bought it. It 
is certainly worth considering for us.” 

Mr. Bodanzky is reported to have 
given special attention to European op- 
era stage construction in view of the 
plans to build a new Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

“T don’t see as yet any solution for our 
problem,” he said. “The New York fire 
and police regulations are the worst ene- 
mies of grand opera. 

“They demand we shall build entirely 
from fireproof material. There isn’t any 
such material which is kind to music. It 
is like making a ‘ ’cello from cement.’ 

“Charlottenburg and the Kroll Opera 
Houses in Berlin suffer from miserable 
acoustics due to modern fireproof con- 
struction. Dresden has a new stage, but 
the rest of the house is full of old wood. 
That would have been the solution for 
us, were it possible to rebuild the back 





Melius Solidly Booked This Year 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18. — Luella Melius, 
after completing her engagements with 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles op- 
era companies, will begin a_ solidly 
booked concert tour of fifty-three con- 
certs with an appearance at Denver, on 
Oct. 20. Thence she will travel toward 
the East. Mme. Melius will sing in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Rigoletto” 
and “The Barber of Seville,” in San 
Francisco, and “Rigoletto,” “Martha” 
and “La Traviata” in Los Angeles. 
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part of the Metropolitan, but it isn’t pos- 
sible. Some solution must be found and 
will be, but it is still a puzzle.” 

The conductor is represented as warm 
in his praise of performances of Han- 
del’s “Otto and Theophanes.” which he 
heard at the Municipal Opera in Berlin. 
As for individual artists whom he heard 


abroad, he is quoted as stating that “he 
had no sensational discoveries to report.” 

“I have an impression that the thea- 
ter and the opera are again on the up- 
grade in Europe,” he is quoted as saying. 
“Three years ago they were extremely 
low. It was doubtless a question of 
money. No artists were adequately paid. 
None did adequate work. Today there is 
far more initiative, more vitality. One 
sees it on every hand.” 





“Beware Fatigue!” Warns De Harrack 





Pianist Speaks of Danger Re- 
sultant from Practice With 
Overtaxed Muscles— Lauds 
Reproducing Piano 


EVERAL artists believe that when 

fatigue overtakes them in the course 
of especially strenuous practice, they 
should continue even more rigorously 
than before, in an attempt to conquer it. 
Pianists of prominence have been known 
to advise this course in interviews con- 
tained in books concerned with the prob- 
lems of pianism. It is an erroneous 
theory, according to Charles De Har- 
rack, who has studied the muscular sys- 
tems of the hand and arm and speaks 
with authority. 

“Not only is profitable study impos- 
sible with fatigued muscles.” says Mr. 
De Harrack. “A very estimable amount 
of damage is also to be feared. When a 
muscle is tired it tells you that it doesn’t 
care for any more use just now, thank 
you—that it has already had too much 
attention a'l at once. The mechanism 
of the hand is more delicate than that 


of any engineer's child. It can be de- 
veloped rapidly up to a certain point. 
and then one must be careful! What 
is desired then is not further develop- 
ment but retention of what has been 
learned.” 

A tired muscle. Mr. De Harrack 
observes. is simply one that has reached 
its canacity for strenecth a is incapable 
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either giving forth or annexing any 
more. Four hours a day 
enough p ic 


should be auite 
oe tn the Mmo<ct fastidi 


us 





says he, an eases of particularly 
large répvertoires. perhaps six. and then 
not at top speed. The pianist should 
not play at concert 

hearsal any more than the singer. who 


. . 
ss teh 


during re- 
does not shout or “get passionate.” 
Technic. which is analysis of mind and 
muscle, is achieved, according to Mr. De 
Harrack. by krowledee and not by 
hours. Mr. De Harrack is a believer in 
the efficacy of the dumb piano for daily 


“prayers” on tour. 
in Effective Medium 


The reproducing piano. as a medium 
for cultural development with a tre- 
mendous scope. is heartily approved by 
Mr. De Harrack, who records for the 


Ampito. 


“The reproducing piano. it seems to 
me. Is exercising a great influence upon 
public taste Not only is it bringing 


popularity for a better class of music, 
but it is also sensitizing the general ear 
into discrimination as regards interpre- 
tations. The listener is not only made 
familiar with music whose powers he 
had not hitherto realized, but also be- 
comes able to tell whether or not he 
likes the way what he is hearing is being 
plaved.” 

Mr. De Harrack 


artist seldon 


remarks that an 
succeeds in recording the 

full beauty of his conception at the first 
attempt. His initial effort is usually 
marred by over-anxiety, and often sev- 
eral recordings are necessary before a 
satisfactory one is accomplished. Mr. 
De Harrack eomments also on the liberal 
field of choicé allowed the recorder. but 
adds that compositions “with a pastel 
shade go better than those with the 
flavor of futurism.” The general sale 
of records bears him out, since melodi- 
ous works with agreeable harmonic pat- 
terns have proved most popular. and 
have held c 
aroused by bizarre novelties. 
Havine recently returned from a tour 
of the Canadian Northwest, where he 
made ne of the re- 
motest centers, most of Mr. De Har- 


- > > . . - 
front place despite the interest 
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appearances in son 





Charles De Harrack 


rack’s interest still lies in that direction. 
He speaks enthusiastically of his audi- 
ences there. 

“It was wonderful to feel the pulse 
of that public,” he declares. “Lots of 
college professors and people of the best 
culture and intelligence have taken up 
residence in the small outposts. Many 
of them travel miles to hear a concert. 
And their enthusiasm, because of the 
few opportunities they get for a event 
of this kind, is so genuine—so infectious! 
One cannot remain emotionally cold in 





Hadow Assails Music Education 
Methods 


(a 2 Sept. 15.—Asserting 
that “ordinary intelligence is 
not brought to bear on music as on 
literature or science or politics, 
even by those who were fond 
of music,” Sir Henry Hadow, 
when opening the City of London 
Vacation Course in Education, re- 
cently gave some illustrations to 
support his thesis. Sir Henry 





stated that the most preposterous 
stories about music were accepted 
by people who would disbelieve 
pretty stories of feats of cricket or 
reciting. The hearing of good mu- 
sic should form an important part 
of all school and college life, he 
asserted. Prohibition and bad mu- 
sic were valueless, ridicule not al- 
ways successful, but if once peo- 
ple realized what was good in mu- 
sic or in anything else, they would 
not prefer the bad. The touchstone 
in choosing good music was to find 
out whether it had stood the test 
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of time. Properly applied, delight 
was an essential weapon in educa- 
tion, and music in schools should 
be made not a part of the ordi- 
nary routine but something an- 
ticipated with pleasure, he said. 
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College Orchestra Returns From 
Foreign Tour 


After a third tour of European cities, 
the Intercollegiate Aces, a group of 
Princeton, Yale and Dartmouth musi- 
cians, returned last week to New York. 
On the return voyage they were the 
guests of the Holland-America Line, and 
furnished dance music for the passen- 
gers on the steamship Veendam. During 
the tour the orchestra played at the 
Chateau de Madrid and Le Peroquet in 
Paris, and also at the annual American 
intercollegiate ball, in Paris. The musi- 
cians played twice at private dances 
given by the Princess Hohenlohe. 





such an atmosphere, no matter what the 
temperature is outside!” 
Mr. De Harrack’s Parthian shot con- 
cerned jazz. 
“It won’t last,” said he. “It’s nothing 
but themes for cat fugues!” 
WILLIAM SPIER. 
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American Concerto Attracts Attention Among New Works 


Da TUTTE nea 


By SYDNEY DALTON 
Vanier | O MP OSERS may be 
roughly divided into 
two great classes: 
those who compose be- 
cause they can’t help 
it, and those who make 
a business of it. The 
latter are primarily concerned with 
royalties and make it their business 
to judge, so far as possible, what will 
appeal to buyers of music. They 
realize, also, that quantity production 
is the next best thing to a series of 
hits. We have great numbers of this 
kind among our American composers. 
On the other hand, there is the man 
who is concerned only with quality: 
he tries to turn out his very best 
work regardless of the attitude of the 
public toward it, and regardless oi 
the size of his royalty check. 
. a * 

Certainly, the man who produces 
large works for piano and orchestra is 
not, for the time being, at least, seeking 
mere financial re- 
turns, but is try- 
ing to add some- 
thing worth 
while to the lit- 
erature. Seem- 
ingly, this has 
been Alexander 
MacFadyen’s aim 
in his “Concert- 
stiick,” for piano 
and orchestra 
(Milwa ukee: 
Badger Music 
Publishing Co.). 
Here is a _ bril- 
liant piece of pi- 
ano music, skill- 
fully written and 
musically  inter- 
esting. Th. 
themes are both virile and engaging, 
fashioned imaginatively and yet in a 
manner that demands no familarity 
with the ways of modernist tendencies. 
Its style is of the vintage of Grieg or 
Rubinstein, but its ideas are those of 
Mr. MacFadyen. There are three move- 
ments: Moderato, Andantino and Presto. 
In balance and pianism, as well as in 
substance, pianists will find the Concert- 
stiick a grateful work, one worthy of a 
place in their répertoires and of a gen- 
erous amount of public hearing. The 
edition before me has a piano version of 
the orchestral score, but doubtless the 
composer has made the orchestration of 
real interest. 








Alexander MacFadyen 


+ * * 


The late Constantin 
Sternberg wrote many 
interesting things for 
the piano. His ideas 
were worthy of attention, in the first 
place, and his outstanding ability both 
as teacher and pianist gave him more 
than the average insight into the needs 
and necessities of pianists in the mak- 
ing. This is well illustrated by a fourth 


“En Carrousel” 
by Constantin 
Sternberg 





Church Music Congress Held at Essen 


ESSEN, GERMANY, Sept. 15.—A _ con- 
gress of church music is being he!d in 
this Ruhr city from Sept. 12 to Oct. 1. 
The sessions will enlist a number of 
prominent authorities in this field and 
will include musical performances. 
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and fifth grade piano number bearing 
his name and entitled “En Carrousel” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). It is a piece mov- 
ing swiftly and smoothly in sixteenth- 
note triplets; an excellent study in ve- 
locity and a number that will hold the 
attention of the performer. 
x ~ x 


“About Many G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Things,” Told has written another 
on the Piano set of pieces for young 


piano pupils, with the 
general title of “About Many Things” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). There are 
five numbers in the set, each one pub- 
lished separately: “The Clock on the 
Wall,” “Our Canary,” “My Ship,” 
“There was a Noisy Little Man” and 
“About Mosquitoes.” Mr. Grant-Schae- 
fer knows what kind of music will hold 
the attention of children, and writes it. 
But also he puts quality into his work, 
so that good taste may be developed. The 





accompanying verses aid first grade pu- 
pils to grasp the idea and the rhythm. 


* * * 


Six Hand Another composer of 
Piano Music music for children—in 
by M. Bilbro this case, one whose 


works are almost ex- 
clusively for children—is Mathilde Bil- 
bro. Her piano music is always melo- 
dious and pedagogically useful. Two new 
six-hand numbers are similarly valuable. 
They are entitled “Antoinette Waltz” 
and “Let Us Go!” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Young players in the second grade will 
like the music and have a lot of fun in 
the helpful occupation of concerted play- 


ing. 


a ~ + 
A Song and A new Ave Maria, in 
a Chorus by the form of a duet for 


A. MacFadyen soprano and baritone 
(or alto), with organ 


and harp accompaniment, bears the 





After Twenty-five Years, Artist Finds 
@ Home Town Unchanged ®& 





LEVELAND, Sept. 18—Arthur 

Shepherd, composer, and conductor 
of the children’s concerts given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, is back in Cleve- 
land after a tour of the West, during 
which he visited his boyhood home. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Shepherd 
left Paris, Idaho, to study music, and 
has been away from there ever since. 
This summer he returned to see “home 
folks” and old friends. 

Like Rip Van Winkle, Mr. Shepherd 
found nothing unchanged. 

“I don’t think one thing is altered,” 
he said. 

But unlike Rip Van Winkle, Mr. Shep- 
herd has not been asleep in the inter- 
vening years. And he continued wide 
awake this summer, completing the score 
of a string quartet, which will probably 





EUROPE’S ARTISTS IN NEED 





Statistics Issued in Berlin Show Many 
Musicians to Be Penniless 


BERLIN, Sept. 5.—Statistics recently 
issued by the welfare organizations of 
this city show that conditions during the 
last year were particularly hard for 
artists and for workers in allied fields. 

A tabulation made recently of the 
charity cases found since Aug. 5, 1925, 
were divided as follows: 634 actors, 382 
painters, 203 opera singers, 101 sculp- 
tors, 87 authors, 80 dancers, 71 musi- 
cians, 69 chorus singers, 57 concert 
singers, 54 workers in graphic arts, 54 
motion-picture actors, 31 conductors, 23 
architects, 10 music students, 10 teach- 
ers of singing, 7 composers and 7 thea- 
ter directors. 

These figures are only for artists who 
are more or less fully recognized in their 
respective fields. Among the conductors, 
it is said, was one of the best-known 
leaders and operetta composers a few 
years ago. There was also the son of a 
“very famous German composer,” and 
a director who had been for twenty- 
seven years the intendant of an im- 
portant theater. In addition, there are 
said to be some 800 intellectual workers, 
in need, among these editors, lawyers 
and doctors, who have no claim to any 
of the funds established for the aid of 
artists. 
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be given its premiére in Cleveland this 
winter. 

In the course of travels that took him 
to California, Mr. Shepherd arrived in 
San Mateo just in time to hear a concert 
of the San Francisco Symphony con- 
ducted by his “boss,” Nikolai Sokoloff, 
leader of the Cleveland forces. Bery! 
Rubinstein, a member of the faculty of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, was 
the piano soloist. 

Mr. Shepherd heard music in the 
Hollywood Bowl, and there received 
acquaintance with his old friend Sylvain 
Noack, who has resigned his post as 
concertmaster atethe Hollywood Bowl to 
assume the same position with the St. 
Louis Symphony. 

On the way home, Mr. Shepherd gave 
a joint recital at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, with Victor de Gomez 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. He was 
later a guest of Henry Eichheim at a 
musicale at which compositions by 
Eugene Goossens, and Frederick Jacobi 
and himself were played. Each com- 
poser was heard as pianist in his own 
works. 

Mr. Shepherd believes that California, 
with its special advantages of natural 
beauty, may not only become the focal 
point of the nation’s culture, but of the 
culture of the whole world. 

Immediately on his return, Mr. Shep- 
herd began work on programs for the 
children’s concerts he will conduct this 
year. He will base this course on his- 
tory, following the music of nations. 

Mr. Shepherd intends to devote much 
of his time this year to composing. He 
will deliver also about twenty-five lec- 
tures, ten of which will be given in the 
comparative arts course at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. 


FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
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name of Alexander MacFadyen as com- 
poser (Milwaukee: Badger Music Pub- 
lishing Co.). The harp part may be 
played on the piano. One or the other is 
necessary in performance, as it adds the 
only elaboration of the harmony there 
is. This number has the proper church- 
ly spirit about it. From the same pen 
there is a setting for male chorus of 
Kipling’s poem, “When Earth’s Last 
Picture is Painted.” This, too, is a Bad- 
ger publication, and Mr. MacFayden 
has made his music tuneful and smooth. 
It is to be sung with piano accompani- 
ment. 


* * * 
A Burns Anna Case, who occa- 
Setting by sionally intersperses 
Anna Case her concert work with 
digressions into the 


field of composition, has made a setting 
of Robert Burns’ poem, “Ye Bonnie 
Banks o’ Doon” (Harold Flammer). The 
melody is ingratiating and is not want- 
ing in Scotch flavor, through the omis- 
sion of the leading tone. The only thing 
required to make this an exceptionally 
attractive song is more variation in the 
piano accompaniment. 


+ * * 
Violin Pieces August Nd6lck’s “Six 
by A. Nélck, Recital Pieces,” for 
F. J. Perrica violin (Arthur - 


Schmidt Co.) are writ- 
ten for students who are still confining 
their attention to the first position. Like 
most of Mr. Nélck’s compositions, these 
pieces are tuneful and simple in con- 
struction; quite unpretentious but not 
exactly commonplace. The separate 
titles of the six, which are published in 
one volume, are “A Stately Gavotte,” 
“Vesper Song,” ‘“Menuett élégante,” 
“An Old Story,” “Arioso” and “Folk- 
Dance.” 

F. J. Perrica’s “Chansonette,” another 
violin piece from the Schmidt press, is 
something of the same kind, save that it 
is rather more pretentious and difficult, 
though it is by no means advanced in 
technical demands. The melody is suave 
and rather well sustained. 

* * * 


A Budget of 
Anthems for 
Mixed Voices 


Among recent publica- 
tions of anthems for 
mixed voices that are 
worth the attention of 
choirmasters are the following: “My 
Peace I Leave With You,” by Frances 
McCollin, an unaccompanied number 
written in eight parts; “Sweet Saviour 
Bless Us,” by Edwin H. Lemare, with a 
baritone solo; “Thou Art the Way,” by 
Ralph Horner, with solos for soprano or 
tenor; a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
in F, by Henry P. Cross, solidly homo- 
phonic, interspersed with solos. Finally, 
there is a well-made anthem by Frank 
L. Sealy, entitled ““O Thou Who Keepest 
the Stars Alight.” They are all from 
the same press (Oliver Ditson Co.). 


~*~ +. * 
The numbers reviewed under’ the 
heading “Arrangements for Mixed 


Choruses,” in the issue of Sept. 4, should 
have been attributed to the Oliver Dit- 
son Co. as publishers. 
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Mr. Liebling will appear in recital in Aeolian Hall, October 10th 


Three New Piano Solos 
GEORGE 
LIEBLING 


Pianist and Composer 


VISION, A Lyric of Payche, Op. 76.............cccccccceees 
SPANISH SONG, Bolero, Op. 78 


These two compositions will be included in the list of music for 
the prizes and the competitions at the Chicago College of Music 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, Op. 77.................cceee0- 
Legend (after Sir Walter Scott) 


CARL FISCHER, Ince. 


Order from Your Local Dealer 


COOPER 


coorER NEW YORK 


Chicago: 430 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Sept. 18 


Boston Activities 











With the usual throng of applicants 
for admission to its classes and private 
lessons, the New England Conserva- 
tory opened its registration week on 
Thursday, Sept. 9. 

Ralph L. Flanders, general manager, 
stated that from the applications of the 
first day a large attendance was fore- 
seen. The total enrollment in 1925-26 
was 3443, in which were represented 
practically all the American States, the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and for- 
eign countries as follows: British North 
America, 27; British West Indies, 3; 
Bermuda, 3; China, 13; Cuba, 2; Great 
Britain, 3; Finland, 1; Germany, 1; 
Greece, 2; India, 1; Ireland, 1; Japan, 
2; Korea, 2; Mexico, 1; Norway, 4; 
Panama, 2; Russia, 3; South America, 
1; Spain, 1; Sweden, 2; Switzerland, 1; 
Turkey, 5. The first semester of 1926- 
27 began on Sept. 16. 

An important announcement relates 
to the engagement, as coach in operatic 
and concert répertoire, of Frank St. Le- 
ger, of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. He will assist in forming plans 
of the operatic department, and will 
coach students who are qualified to take 
prominent parts in the execution of 
these plans. Mr. St. Leger has had a 
long and successful experience in opera. 
He is a graduate of the Royal College 
of Music, London, and first came to this 
country on the advice of Dame Nellie 
Melba. His participation last April in 
the Conservatory’s production of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” contributed materially 
toward the artistic success of that per- 


formance. 
* ~ * 


Ethel Leginska, conductor of the new 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, has re- 
turned from Europe. She was the guest 
of honor at a gathering in the studio of 
Ruth E. Colman, where a committee 
was formed to promote the welfare of 
the Orchestra. Mrs. Ernest Beaufort 
of Newton was elected chairman of the 
committee. 

* * 

Marjorie Warren Leadbetter, soprano, 
returned from her summer vacation last 
week. She, with her accompanist, Elsie 
Luker, and guide, traveled through the 
White Mountain forests. Miss Leadbet- 
ter was soloist at a musicale recently 
given by the summer residents of Tam- 
worth, N. H., in the Tamworth Inn. At 
a recital given in the Hotel Thorwald, 
Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass., last 
week, Miss Leadbetter was assisted by 
the Meistersingers. A crowded house 
greeted this popular singer, and she was 
obliged to give many encores. She was 
booked to appear on Sept. 17 in Port- 
land, Me., at a musicale in the Audi- 


torium. 
i 


Otto G. T. Straub, teacher of composi- 
tion and theory, opened his studio on 
Sept. 14 after a vacation spent at Woods 
Hole, Cape Cod, Mass. His summer was 
not devoted entirely to recreation, as he 
spent some time in composing and teach- 
ing. A special feature of this year’s 
work will be courses in musicianship for 
first and second year students. This 


course will illustrate the essentials and 
basic elements of musical art in twenty- 
five talks. This class starts Oct. 19. 

7 . . 


Sylvia Breskin, mezzo-soprano of this 
city and pupil of Giacomo Masuroff, is 
winning success in operatic appearances 
in Italy. She was recently acclaimed in 
the réle of Ulrica in “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera” at the Poleteama de Reggio. She 
is booked for a number of engagements 
throughout Italy. Notable among these 
are appearances in “Aida,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Ii Trovatore,” which will keep her 
busy until late in the fall season. Mr. 
Masuroff resumed teaching Sept. 15. 

x * 


Frank E. Doyle, teacher of voice, with 
studios in Boston and in Lowell, Mass., 
opened his season Sept. 13 with in- 
creased registration, both among profes- 
sional and amateur pupils. He has been 
re-appointed teacher of voice at Rogers 
Hall School, where he has pupils from 
all parts of the United States. 


* * * 


Frank P. Son, for ten years chairman 
of the Boston Athletic Club’s entertain- 
ment committee, who brought the winter 
series of concerts to a point of artistic 
success, has resigned his position. The 
new committee is as follows: J. D. Hoo- 
ley, chairman; W. E. Chamberlain, Bart 
H. Grady and Lester H. Wiggin. 

“wd © 





MEMBERS OF CINCINNATI 
FACULTIES RESUME POSTS 


Rudolph Thomas Becomes Head of Choral 
and Orchestral Departments in Con- 
servatory—Holiday Trips Ended 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 18. — Rudolph 
Thomas, the new head of the chorus and 
orchestra at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, held examinations on 
Sept. 13 for admission to the orchestra. 

Leo Polskee, a young pianist from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, who won the 
Premier Prix at the Paris Conservatory 
last year, has given a successful con- 
cert at Asheville, N. C., assisted by De 
Loyce Moffit, clarinetist. 

Pupils are enrolling in the class of 
music appreciation at the Collége of 
Music, under Herbert Newman. 

Ruth Morris, violinist of the College 
of Music, has returned from Bay View, 
Mich., and will teach in place of Louise 
Cleveland Lee, who will spend a year in 
New York. 

Dorothy Stolzenbach has been made a 
member of the faculty of the College of 
Music. She is a graduate from the class 
of Albino Gorno. 

Ernest Pack, violinist, 
from a trip to Europe. 
time in Czechoslovakia, which was his 
home before coming to Cincinnati to 
teach in the College of Music, and play 
in the Cincinnati Symphony. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


has returned 
He spent some 


Medieval Music Play Given in French 
Town 


Paris, Sept. 15. — During August a 
series of musical spectacles based on 
medieval stories have been given at 
Bussang. One of the most interesting 
was based on a chronicle from the time 
of Charlemagne, “Amys et Amyle,” and 
had a score by Maurice Bagot. 
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OSTON, 
Shear, 


18.—Clara 
of the 
| Chicago Civic Opera Company, re- 


Sept. 
lyric soprano 


turned last week from several 
months’ stay in Italy, the major 
portion of which was devoted to 


| study. This coming season Miss 
| Shear will assume several new 
roles. Pending the opening of the 


Chicago Opera in November, Miss 
Shear will devote her time to rest 
and recreation. In the course of 
the season she will appear on the 
concert stage between operatic en- 
gagements. Prior to the arrival 
of the Republic in New York, Miss 
Shear and Walter McNally, Irish 


baritone, were prominent at the 
professional concert given on 
board in aid of the Seamen’s 
Fund. 7h 


CUBAN MUSIC PRESENTED 


Program of Typical Melodies Given in 
Havana Under Moises Simons 


HAVANA, Sept. 11.—The tenth concert 
of typical Cuban music, given in the 
National Theater, Sept. 5, under the di- 
rection of Moises Simons, opened with a 
potpourri of old “Guajiras,” arranged 
by Mr. Simons and sung by Graciela 
Santos, Carmelina Perez and Nena 
Planas. 

“Mersé,” a typical bolero by Villalon, 
was given its first audition, having as 
interpreters Carmen Burguette, Merce- 
des Campillo and the Misses Perez and 
Planas. Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes, 
Cuban composer, appeared on the pro- 
gram with his songs “Esa Cancion” and 
“Cancion Triste.” 

Mr. Simons presented several of his 
own compositions, among them “Nostal- 
gia de Amor,” “Oh Patria Mia” and 
“Tristezas.” Maria del Carmen Vinent, 
Mercedes Menendez and the Messrs. Fu- 
entes, Lopez and Alvarez were also par- 
ticipants. NENA BENITEZ. 


SPANISH SEASON IS 
FOUND PLEASURABLE 


Madrid Looks Forward to New 
Year with Many 
Interests 


MApRID, Sept. 1.—The new musical 
season in Madrid is expected to be one 
of manifold interests. The last season 


here was marked in particular by its 
orchestral activities by two ensembles, 
with noted guests in some cases assist- 
ing. 

A review of the past year shows that 
the Spanish capital is more than ever 
sought by many of the leading virtuosi 
for concert appearances. One of the 
most active groups is the Philharmonic 
Society and Association for Musical 
Culture, the former last season present- 
ing to its members the following: 
Wanda Landowska, clavecinist; Nina 
Koshetz, Russian soprano; Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist; Ninon  Vallin, 
French singer; Jose Iturbi and Joaquin 
Turina, pianists, the last also known as 
composer. Then there were visiting en- 
sembles such as the Paris Society of 
Wind Instruments, the Brussels Trio and 
the Kedsoff Vocal Quartet from Russia. 

The Society for Musical Culture pre- 
sented last season the pianists, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Arthur Rubinstein, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Emil Sauer and Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, and the Flonzaley, 
Zimmer and Schactebeck Quartets. 

In the orchestral field the Orquestra 
Sinfonica, led by Arbos, gave a notable 
series. Not least interesting were the 
appearances as guest conductor of Wal- 
ter Damrosch, of the New York Sym- 


phony. The novelties of the season in- 
cluded Holst’s “The Planets,” Honeg- 
ger’s “Pacific 231,” a “Roumanian” 


Rhapsody by Enesco, Glazounoff’s “Elegy 
to the Memory of a Hero,” and a new 
work of Ernst Halffter. 

The other leading ensemble, the Or- 
questra Filharmonica, led by Perez Ca- 
sas, gave Strauss’ “Macbeth,” Rous- 
sel’s “Festin d’Araignée,” Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome,” and new works by 
Juli Gomez, Goncal Castrillo and others. 

In addition, mention must be made of 
numerous recitals by noted artists, 
among them Jascha Heifetz, Jan Kube- 
lik, Joan Manen, Arthur Rubinstein and 
others. 

A novel series was that given by the 
Orquestra Sinfonica, led by Arbos, in 
which a player-piano was featured to 
the accompaniment of the orchestra. The 
sessions were presided over by Fernan- 
dez, the director of the Conservatory 
here, who gave lectures on the music of 
Spanish composers on the program. 


Salzburg Festival Has $20,000 Deficit 

The Salzburg Festival this summer 
incurred a deficit of 140,000 Austrian 
shillings, or about $20,000, according to 
dispatches from Europe. 
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Hutcheson Says Musical Hinterland Has Vanished 





(Portrait on front page) 

| Rose season brought Ernest Hutche- 

son’s introduction as the composer of 
an outstanding work in large form, 
when the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, played his Fantaisie 
Concerto for two pianos and orchestra. 
Guy Maier and Mr. Hutcheson were the 


pianists, and with the backing of the 
skilled Philadelphians they gave the 
work a brilliant hearing. 

This was not Mr. Hutcheson’s first 


appearance as a composer, as a number 
of his piano pieces are well known. His 
Fantaisie Concerto is a valuable addi- 
tion to the small number of compositions 
for two pianos and orchestra, and it will 
be played by Mr. Maier and Lee Pattison 
in their orchestral appearances this sea- 
son, the first performance being in Bos- 
ton with the orchestra of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Wallace Goodrich 
conducting. 

In spite of almost ceaseless concert 
and teaching activities, Mr. Hutcheson 
does manage to find some time to com- 
pose. During the winter his concert 
tours keep him busy, and during the 
summer his master class at Chautauqua 
occupies him for two months. His only 
vacation is a short three weeks of respite 
in his cabin in the woods at Sandwich, 
Mass. And even there duties pursue 
him, for it is then that he prepares the 
multiple and varied programs for his 
season. 

He gives much careful thought to the 
compiling of his programs. The favor- 
ite composers, he has found, are Bach 
and Beethoven, with Chopin following. 
As for Liszt, strange to say, it is not 
his rhapsodies that are in the most de- 
mand, but his B Minor Sonata. Not 
long ago a club in a small Western town 
wrote in asking for the Sonata. Mr. 
Hutcheson replied, telling the club that 
the Sonata was half an hour in length, 
and that there was no pause between 
the movements. But the answer came 
back, “We want the Sonata, and we want 
only you to play it.” At another time, 
Mr. Hutcheson listed the Beethoven 
Minuet. The penciled suggestion- was 





World’s Largest Organ for Liverpool 


What is described as the world’s 
largest organ has recently been installed 
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report in the London Morning Post. The 
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$170,000. 
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returned, “Would you please make this 
a Beethoven Sonata, instead?” 

From the foregoing, he points out, it 
will be seen that there is no longer a 
hinterland in America, musically speak- 
ing. With programs, the best is none 
too good. 

Mr. Hutcheson is Australian by birth, 
though many times he is mentioned as 
being an American, no doubt through 
his long association with the musical ac- 
tivities of this country. 

His coming season will be a par- 
ticularly busy one, opening with the 
Worcester Festival, Oct. 8. This will be 
followed by his appearance at the Cham- 
ber Music Festival in Washington, 
where he is playing the Fauré Quintet 
with the Pro Arte Quartet, two days 
later. His New York recital in Car- 
negie Hall follows on Oct. 13. 


ENRICO ROSATI RETURNS 








New York Teacher Back From Italian 
Tour—Was Accompanied By Three 
Pupils 


Enrico Rosati returned last week on 
the Duilio from a two-months’ European 
trip. Mr. Rosati took over with him 
three of his advanced pupils for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for their 
appearance in opera in Italy. They in- 
cluded Attilio Vannucci, tenor, who 
made his operatic début with the San 
Francisco Opera Company last season; 
Edward Breed, tenor, and Harrison 
Christian, baritone. 

Mr. Rosati introduced his pupils to 
prominent operatic managers and also 
spent some time on a tour of Italy. Dur- 
ing the summer Mr. Rosati and his pu- 
pils were guests of Beniamino Gigli at 
the Metropolitan tenor’s villa in Porto 
Recanati, near Ancona. Mr. Rosati re- 
ports a delightful summer and says that 
Mr. Gigli has enjoyed his holiday and 
is in excellent form for the coming sea- 
son. Mr. Rosati has reopened his vocal 
studio in New York. 

Musicians Return To Cincinnati 

CLNCINNATI, Sept. 18. — Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski has returned from a trip to 
Europe. He remained for a time in 
Vienna, and went from there to Poland, 
which is his native land. He also spent 
a short time in Paris. Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska has come back from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Werthner, of the Walnut Hills 
School, are home from a trip on the 
Ohio and Kanawah rivers, traveling as 
far as Charleston, W. Va. They re- 
sumed teaching this week. 








Journet Sings in Aix-les-Bains Series 


AIX-LES-BAINS, Sept. 12.—The sum- 
mer opera season at this spa has in- 
cluded appearances by some leading 
artists. Marcel Journet, prior to his 
departure for engagements in the United 
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States, was heard in the réles of 
Athanael in “Thais” and Mephistopheles 
in “The Damnation of Faust.” There 
were several “first-time” performances 
here, among them “Le Réve” of Alfred 
Bruneau, conducted by Henri Biisser. 


COMBINING TWO ARTS 


Dai Buell to Open Clubs’ Series—Music 
Amplifies Poetic Readings 


Boston, Sept. 18.—Dai Buell, pianist, 
is beginning her season unusually early 
this year, as she has been chosen by 
several clubs to open their winter’s at- 
tractions. On the evening of Sept. 23, 
in Steinert Hall, she will give one of 
her popular “causerie” concerts, thereby 
opening the Boston Women’s City Club 
series. 

Miss Buell’s first western trip will 
begin about the last of October and 
continue to Nov. 10. This will take her 
as far as Omaha, Neb., to open the series 
of the Fine Arts Society in a joint re- 
cital with Joseph Auslander, poet. 

This recital was inspired by an in- 
cident in Dai Buell’s music room upon 
the occasion of Mr. Auslander’s reading 
of certain of his poems. Miss Buell 
asked Mr. Auslander if he realized there 
was an absolute musical counterpart to 
most of his verses. She then sat at 
the piano and found the promised 
parallels. 

This exceptional evening finally be- 
came crystallized in a delightful pro- 
gram given in Wellesley College, which 
brought enthusiastic comment. The 
music in no way accompanies the poems. 
The poet reads and, without breaking 
the spell, the mood is given wings in 
tone by the pianist. 

After her western trip, Miss Buell 
must quickly return to Boston to open 
the Wellesley Hills Women’s Club series 
with “causerie” concerts. Following 
this event will come a re-engagement 
before the Winchester Fortnightly Club, 
Winchester, Mass. W. J. PARKER. 








Forecast for New Season 


Indicates Many Fine Events 
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Emmanuel Zetlin, violinist; Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist; Beatrice Pinkham, 
pianist; the Manhattan Double Quartet 
and Zeta V. Wood, soprano; Mary Gar- 
den and Geza de Kresz in a joint Roose- 
velt Recital. 


The following week, that of Oct. 24, 
will bring concerts by the English 
Singers; the Beethoven Association; 
Frederick Shade, violinist; Ignaz Fried- 
man, pianist; Sidney Silber, pianist; 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist; Leon Sampaix, 
pianist; the League of Composers; Ni- 
kolai Orloff, pianist; a string quartet 
organized by Mrs. Zimbalist; Harriet 
Van Emden, soprano; Doris Niles, 
danseuse, assisted by Cornelia Niles and 
an orchestra under Louis Horst; the 
League of Composers. 

Dmitri Tiomkin, pianist; Philip Mor- 
rell, violinist; a program of “Contrasts” 
presented by the Columbia University 
Laboratory Players for the New York 
Mt. Holyoke Alumnae _ Association. 
Among those November and December 
concerts which have been definitely 
booked are those by Max Jacobs and his 
Chamber Symphony; Ernest Schelling, 
pianist, in a concert with Willem Men- 
gelberg and an orchestra from the Phil- 
harmonic; Irving Jackson, baritone; 
Harriet Van Emden, soprano; Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist; Francis Berkova, vio- 
linist; Geneze Cabel, soprano; the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild; a_ three- 
piano recital by Guy Maier, Lee Pattison 
and Ernest Hutcheson; Gil Valeriano, 
tenor; the Stringwood Ensemble; Charles 
Naegele, pianist; the Tipica Orchestra of 
Mexico; Evsei Beloussoff, ’cellist; a sec- 
ond dance recital by Miss Niles; Gret- 
chen Altpeter; Josef Gingold, violinist, 
and Stefan Sopkin, violinist. 





Genoa Theater Announces Program 


GENOA, ITALY, Sept. 12.—The Carlo 
Felice Theater has announced a gala 
series’of operas for the Carnival season 
this year. Among the works scheduled 
are the new operas, “Crime and Punish- 
ment” by Arrigo Pedrollo, and “‘Arabes- 
ques” by Domenico Monleone. The rest 
of the répertoire is made up of “Sieg- 
fried,” “Ernani,” “Quattro Resteghi” by 
Wolf-Ferrari, “Norma,” “Linda di Cha- 
mounix,” “‘Samson et Dalila,” “The Pear! 
Fishers” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 





New Symphony Formed in Dutch Town 


AMSTERDAM, Sept. 15.—A new 
phonic orchestra has_ recently 


sym- 
been 


formed in Venlo. It will make its début 
in the coming winter, and plans to pre- 
sent the nine symphonies of Beethoven. 
A recent event in Amsterdam was a 
series of operatic performances by a 
company of Dutch and Belgian artists. 
Among the works presented were “La 
Juive” and “Les Huguenots.” 


Summer Operas Heard in Vienna Arena 


VIENNA, Sept. 10.—A feature of the 
summer has been a series of operas 
given in an open-air amphitheater sit 
uated on a_ neighboring hill, “Hohe 
Warte.” Here on fair days was pre 
sented a répertoire consisting of ““Tann 
hauser,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana”™ 
and “Pagliacci.” 
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’ Berthe Bert Comes Back 


from Paris for Classes 
at Cortot Piano School 


Berthe Bert 


The Alfred Cortot School of Piano 
of the Ecole Normale de Paris will open 
a studio in New York directed by Berthe 
Bert, representative in the United States 
of Mr. Cortot and authorized exponent 
of his method. Mlle. Bert arrives in 
New York today from Paris. 

Of interest is the announcement that 
Mr. Cortot will personally conduct 
classes in interpretation for Mlle. Bert’s 
pupils in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston this season. His teaching in 
America will be confined to this activity. 

Mile. Bert will have classes in New 
York beginning on Oct. 4. Scholarships 
will be awarded at the end of the course, 
entitling awardees to a two months’ trip 
to Paris with Mlle. Bert, beginning the 
end of May, for study under Mr. Cortot 
himself at the Ecole Normale. 





Louise Gunderson Returns to 


China 

MITCHELL, S. D., Sept. 18. — Helen 
Louise Gunderson, daughter of Governor 
Carl Gunderson, has returned to China, 
having accepted the position of director 
of music in the International Institute 
of Fine Arts at Peking for a period of 
three years. She sailed from Seattle on 
the President Madison after a two 
months’ stay in this country. In June 
Miss Gunderson finished a _ successful 
three years with Yenchung Women’s 
College in Peking. Prior to that she 
taught piano at the University of Wis- 
consin. S. H. C. 


Helen 


Trie Heard in 
Chautauqua 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, ARK., Sept. 18.— 
The Norfleet Trio, Helen, Catharine and 
Leeper, repeated during August its suc- 
cesses of the preceding summer at the 
Southwestern Ozark Chautauqua, play- 


Norfleet Arkansas 


ing four concerts. The Chautauqua, 
which was established last year by club 
women of the Southwest, presented a 
program for the entire month of August 
and drew an audience from fourteen 
States. One of the most important 
events of the month was the visit of 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
who was greatly impressed with the 
achievements and potentialities of the 
Chautauqua as a cultural center. Mrs. 


Kelly gave two lectures and was assisted 
on her program by Leeper Norfleet, ’cel- 
list of the Norfleet Trio. Mrs. William 
Bacon of Dallas was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua. Other music 
at Sulphur Springs included recitals by 


Cameron McLean, baritone; Walter 
Chapman, pianist, Te Ata, Indian 
diseuse. The Norfleet Trio in addition 
to Sulphur Springs programs played 
concerts in Fayetteville, Ark., Illinois 


and New York State. 





Milwaukee Club Forms Racine Branch 





Arion Singers Hope to Revive Choruses by Chain of Branch 
Bodies in Nearby Cities 
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ILWAUKEE WIS., Sept. 18.—The 
Arion Musical Club headed by P. J. 
Kuipers, president, has embarked on its 
plan of organizing branch chapters in 


the various towns surrounding Milwau- 
kee, a movement in which the club claims 
to be a pioneer in the entire United 
States. 

The first such chapter or branch was 
organized at Racine with every manifes- 
tation of enthusiasm on the part of the 
members. The branch club will conduct 
its own finances, but will pursue a pro- 
gram exactly parallel with that of the 
parent club at Milwaukee. The music 
will be furnished by the parent club. 

The Racine branch will hold regular 
weekly meetings under the direction of 
Russell E. Lewis, one of the leading 
chorus masters of Racine. Mr. Lewis 
will come to the Arion Club rehearsal in 
Milwaukee each week to get the style of 
interpretation from its leader of the 
parent club, Daniel Protheroe of Chi- 
cago. 

Members of the Racine branch also 
plan to come to Milwaukee for every 
second rehearsal besides their own week- 
ly meetings. In this way the branch 
will have fifty per cent more rehearsals 
than the parent club and should be 
better prepared for the concerts. 

The entire Racine branch will sing in 
all the Arion concerts at Milwaukee, and 
it is expected that the Arion Club will 
present one or more large concerts at 
Racine. 

Officers of the Racine Club will be 
announced shortly. Mr. Lewis, the direc- 
tor, and Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Evans of 
Racine are the chief promoters of the 
enterprise. 

The membership of the Racine Chap- 
ter at the first meeting was forty men 
and women, and twenty more are prom- 
ised, so that Racine will shortly have a 
flourishing club of sixty singers meet- 
ing weekly. 

Arion chapters will shortly be or- 
ganized in other near-by towns, within a 
radius of twenty to sixty miles, in fact, 
all towns with convenient transportation 
to Milwaukee will be considered. Plans 
are now under way to organize clubs 
both at Burlington and at Waukesha. 
Some of these near-by towns have no 
large choral clubs and the Arion 
branches will therefore be the stimulus 
for their initial organization. 

Mr. Kuipers said: “The people in the 
small towns will shortly be hearing the 
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finest artists of the country in connec- 
tion with the Arion Club, and they will 
be singing under one of America’s lead- 
ing directors, Dr. Protheroe.” 

The club also hopes to draw hundreds 
of patrons from each of these surround- 
ing cities when the concerts are given, 
thus helping to revive choral music on 
a grand scale. 

The artist for the first Arion concert 
this season will be Luella Melius, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. C. O. SKINROOD. 


EDW ARD JOHNSON § SAILS 





Metropolitan Tenor Will Enjoy Holiday 
After Year of Engagements 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sailed for Italy 
this week on the Conte Rosso. Mr. John- 
son is making purely a vacation trip, be- 
lieving that he is entitled to a real holi- 
day after more than a year of steady 


work in opera and concert. During the 
American season just closed, Mr. John- 
son filled eighty-six appearances, forty- 
two in concert and forty-four in opera, 
the latter including his appearances at 
the Metropolitan and those at Ravinia 
Park. During the Ravinia season Mr. 
Johnson made his first appearance in 
“Lohengrin,” singing the réle in Ger- 
man. 

Mr. Johnson will return to this country 
around Christmas time and will be 
heard again in principal tenor réles in 
the second half of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company’s season, during which he 
will sing in Deems Taylor’s new opera, 
“The King’s Henchman.” Mr. Johnson 
has already been booked for the Cincin- 
nati Festival to be held in May and 
negotiations for his services are now 
under way for the Spartanburg, Evans- 
ton and Ann Arbor Festivals. During 
June, July and August, Mr. Johnson ap- 
peared with the Ravinia Park Opera 
Company and during the season of sum- 
mer opera was heard in the leading réles 
of eight operas, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “La  Bohéme,” 
“Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly,” “L’ Amore 
de Tre Re” and “Lohengrin.” In Sep- 
tember he fulfilled a number of Cana- 
dian engagements. 


teacher 


Kuzdo, 


Victor of violin, has 
resumed teaching at his New York 
studios after an enjoyable Canadian 


trip. 


Solidly Booked Season 
to See Grainger Active 
as Pianist and Leader 





Percy Grainger 


Percy Grainger is to play again in 
Honolulu on his return from Australia 
next December. This is the first of his 
nine return engagements for next year, 
the other cities being Montclair, N. J.; 
Asheville, N. C.; Lawrence, Kan.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Winnipeg, Man.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Urbana, Ill. This list does not 
include New York, Boston and Chicago, 
where he appears annually, or the cities 
on the Pacific Coast, where a tour has 
been arranged under the auspices of 
Steers, Behymer & Oppenheimer for 
next April, and will be the fifth tour 
booked for this artist by these three 
managers in their territory. 

Mr. Grainger’s 1926-27 tour opens in 
the Eastern territory the first week of 
January, and he has not an open date 
until the close of his California and 
Northwestern concerts the latter part of 
next April, from where he must return 
immediately to New York in order to 
attend rehearsals for his orchestral con- 
cert in Town Hall on May 10. This 
concert will be the last given by him in 
New York until the season 1928-29, as 
not only is he booked solidly in America, 
but also in Europe, where he will go 
in the autumn of 1927 to give piano re- 
citals and conduct performances of his 
orchestral, choral and chamber works, 
until the summer of 1928, in several 
countries, chiefly Scandinavia, Holland, 
Germany and Austria. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes will give 
a program of two-piano music in Aeo- 
lian Hall on Nov. 14, and will appear in 
Rochester, N. Y., on Nov. 27. 
* ~ * 


Among the engagements booked for 
Phradie Wells, is one on Nov. 5 when 
Miss Wells will open a concert course at 
Indiana, Pa. 

* * 6 

Edwin Swain has been engaged for 
the Maine Festival from Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 7 to sing the part of Amonasro in 
“Aida” and the baritone part in “Eli- 
jah” im Portland and Bangor. 


* * * 


Bomar Cramer, pianist, a pupil of 
Josef Lhévinne and a fellow of the Juil- 
liard Foundation for two years, will 
make his New York début in an Aeolian 
Hall recital on Oct. 13. 

* * * 

Emanuel Zetlin, one of the violin fac- 
ulty of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, will make his first New 
York appearance as a soloist in a recital 
in Aeohan Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 21. 

a . *€ 


Anca Seidlova will give a piano recital 


in Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, 
Oct. 8. 
* ~*~ * 
Marie Chamlee, Metropolitan Opera 


tenor, has returned to his farm in Wil- 
tom, Conn., after a successful summer at 
Ravinia. He leaves for a fall concert 
teur next month, to visit Ft. Worth, San 
Antonio, Denver, Salt Lake, Lincoln, 
Fargo, St. Paul, Ft. Wayne, Topeka 
and other cities. 
a ~ « 

The English Singers of London will 
sail om the President Harding on Oct. 
9%. They will give eighty concerts in 
twenty-two weeks. Their first New 
York recital will be at the Town Hall, 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 24. 

~ ~ 7. 


Maria Jeritza, arriving late in Octo- 
ber, will give concerts in Utica, Oct. 21 
and Newark, Oct. 25, before rejoining 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

as - ~ 


Felix Salmond, English ‘cellist, will 
give a recital in Town Hall on Oct. 26. 
*. . * 


Rosa Ponselle, now in Paris, will re- 
turn to New York htis week and leave 
for a concert tour in Toronto, Birming- 
ham, Little Rock, Tulsa, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land and Boston, before rejoining the 
Metropolitan. 

> * 

Louis Graveure will start a tour of 
twenty concerts on the Pacific Coast in 
Piedmont, Cal., on Oct. 1. Mr. Graveure 
will not appear in New York until after 
the holidays. 

” 7 — 

Anna Case will sing at the Million 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, on Oct. 13. 

~ 7. > 


Carmela Ponselle has an engagement 
with the Syracuse Symphony on Sun- 
day, Nov. 7. 

7 7” * 

There was excitement in Kansas City 

om Sept. 20 when Marion Talley ap- 





Lucrezia Boeri Sails For Holiday 


Lucrezia Bori sang a final perform- 
ance at Ravinia on Sept. 6, motored to 
Chicago and took the midnight for 
Cleveland, changed again at Buffalo, and 
arrived in New York in time to sail at 
midnight on Sept. 7 on the Mauretania 
for a five weeks’ rest in Europe before 
beginning her concert tour in Richmond, 
on Oct. 28. 


George Bagrash To Give New York 
Recital 


George Bagrash, boy pianist, a pupil 
ef David Zalish, will open the season 
with a recital in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 
6. His program will include works of 
Searlatti, Mozart, Bethoven, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Liszt. 
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peared in her first concert in her home 
town since her début with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The house was 
sold out early in September. Other 
cities to hear Miss Talley before her 
rejoining the Metropolitan are Tulsa, 
Pittsburg, (Kan.) Wichita, Topeka, 
Lincoln, Des Moines, Minneapolis, Far- 
go, Cincinnati, Detroit and Akron. 
* ~ ~ 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, now resting at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., will return to 
his duties as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony in two weeks. Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch is finding the time for fall con- 
certs in Evansville, Ind., Chicago, Balti- 
more, Toledo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Akron. 





Rivoli and Rialto Programs Please 


For his latest Rivoli stage presenta- 
tion, John Murray Anderson has enlist- 
ed the services of ten of the “Atlantic 
City Beauties,” who appear in support 
of talented singers and dancers in a re- 
vue called “American Beauties.” The 
orchestra, under Irvin Talbot, gives 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien.” Leo- 
nora Cori, lyric soprano, who achieved 
success at the Rivoli recently, returns 
with a new group of songs. Harry 
Murtagh, the organist, plays “Ting-a 
Ling.” The two hour’s entertainment at 
the Rialto opens with the overture, a 
fantasia on “Cavalleria Rusticana” un- 
der Maximilian Pilzer. The Rialto Cine- 
mevents, a movie mirror of current 
news, follows; and Leonora Cori, lyric 
soprano, gives a number. 





Tom Fuson and Ethel Wright Come East 
For Recital Appearances 


Tom Fuson, tenor, and Ethel Wright. 
contralto, returned to New York re- 
cently after a coast to coast tour, cov- 
ering over 10,000 miles, which included 
joint recitals in ten different States. 
Re-engagements have been booked cov- 
ering re-visits to the same musical cen- 
ters next summer. Mr. Fuson and Miss 
Wright are scheduled for many East- 
ern concerts this season, beginning with 
a recital in Bloomsbury, Pa., on Oct. 
20, followed by one in Gettysburg on 
Nov. 18, and Bordentown Military Aca- 
demy in Bordentown, N. J., on Nov. 19. 
Honesdale, Pa., on Dec. 2 is another 
booking. 





Harriet Foster Pupils To Appear 


Harriet Foster, soprano and teacher 
of voice, who has returned to New York 
for her teaching schedule, will be rep- 
resented on concert stages by several 
pupils who will make appearances in the 
metropolis. Among these are Abby Put- 
nam Morrison, soprano; Donald Black, 
tenor, who will appear in a Shubert pro- 
duction, and Dora Bochoer, soprano, 
who is scheduled for an Aeolian Hall 
recital in November. 





Higgins School Will Hold Weekly 
Musicales 


_ The Charles F. Higgins School of Mu- 
sic will hold weekly musicales on Sat- 
urday mornings, it is announced. On 
the first program, Oct. 16, Arvid John- 
son, August Fantilli, Milton Rogovin, 
William Blummert, Louis Fried and 
Jennie Slovic, all pupils, will partici- 
pate. Mr. Higgins was one of the Bos- 
ton Symphony violinists under Georg 
Henschel. 





Laubenthal To Sing With N. Y. 
Symphony 


Among the more important concert 
dates that Rudolf Laubenthal will fill, 
are three appearances with the New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting, on Nov. 18, 20 and 21, which 
his manager, Annie Friedberg, has re- 
cently booked. 


Helen House Faces Active Teaching 
Season 


Among those who have returned from 
summering and face active teaching sea- 
sons is Helen House, who announces 
that she has resumed the teaching of 
singing and the art and science of vocal 
development in her New York studios. 








Rhoda Mintz To Present Radio Recital 


Rhoda Mintz, teacher of singing, will 
present the first in a series of pupils’ 
recitals over the radio on Sept. 25, when 
several of her pupils broadcast over 
Station WMSG, assisted by Leonard 
Lonquist, pianist. 


JUDSON HAS NEW PLAN 


Establishes Department Devoted to 
Local Recital Direction 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
has established a special recital depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to the direc- 
tion of local concerts. This department, 
which is headed by George L. Colledge, 
will sponsor many events in the coming 
season and will also have supervision 
over the New York appearances of art- 
ists touring under the direction of Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson. 
Among the concerts already booked by 
Mr. Colledge are the New York appear- 
ances of the Cincinnati and Detroit sym- 
phonies and three concerts by Max 
Jacobs’ symphonic ensemble, as well as 
song recitals by Genevieve Cadle, Con- 
stance Clements Carr, Harriet van Em- 
den, Dorothy Helmrich, Max Kaplick 
and Donatelli Prentisi; piano concerts 
by Lyell Barbour, Gabriel Fenyves, 
James Friskin, Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, Adolph Opfinger, Mathilde 
Verne and P. Wolfsohn and violin re- 
citals by Frances Berkova, Fred Shade 
and Elise Steele. Additions to this list 
are being made. 

Artists touring under the direction of 
Concert Management Arthur Judson 
who will be heard in recitals here in- 
clude Nina Morgana, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Eva Gauthier, Karin Branzell, 
Sophie Braslau, Vernon’ Williams, 
Fraser Gange, Irving Jackson, Ruth 
Breton, Carl Flesch, Joseph Szigeti, Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, Carl Friedberg, Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, Evlyn Howard-Jones, 
Gitta Gradova, Ernest Schelling, and 
the New York Philharmonic string 
quartets. 

This organization will continue to 
manage the concerts of the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild. 





Myra Hess Active In Europe 


Myra Hess, pianist, will not visit 
America this season, but will confine 
herself to European engagements. Her 
season was opened on Aug. 11 with an 
appearance at the first of the Prome- 
nade concerts at Queen’s Hall in Lon- 
don. The artist is touring through the 
English provinces during September and 
in October is booked to play in a num- 
ber of orchestral concerts under the di- 
rection of Karl Muck in Hamburg. A 
short tour through Germany will take 
Miss Hess to the principal cities and 
then back to England, Ireland and Scot- 
land during the month of December. On 
Jan. 4 she will appear with the Scottish 
Orchestra in Glasgow. She will spend 
the end of January in Holland, where 
she will play in six concerts under the 
direction of Willem Mengelberg. 





Florence Macbeth Is Booked For Los 
Angeles Opera 


The Los Angeles Opera Company has 
engaged Florence Macbeth, soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, for 
a special performance of “Martha” on 
Oct. 8. Miss Macbeth was to appear in 
this réle in San Francisco with the 
operatic forces of that city on Sept. 21. 





Barbara Lull To Return For Concerts 


Barbara Lull, violinist, will return to 
America in October. Among her princi- 
pal engagements is a return date in 
Buffalo on March 19. Previous to this 
she will appear in Boston, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia and other cities and will give 
a joint recital with May Barron in Free- 
hold, N. J., early in November. 





Donald Tovey Will Give College Recitals 


Donald Tovey, pianist, has arrived in 
this country and is at present in Cali- 
fornia. His Eastern dates begin early 
in October. His New York recital will 
be given in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 2. He 
will be heard again in a number of im- 
portant colleges. 





Mrs. Molter To Give First N. Y. Recital 


Isabel Richardson Molter, dramatic 
soprano of Chicago, will be heard for 
the first time in New York in a recital 


in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 10. A Boston 
recital is scheduled for later in the 
season. 





Hammond To Open School of Dramatic 
Action For Singers 


A school designed for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the singers’ need of a 


mong Artists in America @ ®@ 





j 


working knowledge of dramatic 
in light or grand opera will be 

by George W. Hammond om Oct. 1. Mr. 
edge is as essential to true sucess as IS 
the ability to sing. “Opera is drama 
told in music,” says Mr. Hammond, “so 
make your characters live im actlom 4s 
well as im music and thas add to the 


the opportunity comes. Mamagers 
little time for rehearsals and less for 
details of instruction.” Mr. Hammond 
will teach in the Metropolitam Opera 
House. 





Germaine Schnitzer Te Make Brith 
Tear 


Germaine Schmitzer’s success im Eng- 
land last season has resulted im a tour 
of the British provinces, booked by her 
English managers, to be made im_ the 
fall. The tour imcludes Liverpool, Nov. 
13; Birmingham, Nov. 17; Cheltenham, 
Nov. 18; Reading, Nov. 24; Glasgow, 
Nov. 25; Bridge-of-Allen, Nov. 26; Ed- 
inburgh, Nov. 27; Aberdeem, Now. 29; 
Falkirk, Nov. 30, and Plymouth, Dee. 1. 
Mme. Schnitzer will appesr several 
times in London with orchestra, her first 
appearance being on Oct. 14, im Queen's 
Hall under Sir Henry Wood. Mme. 
Schnitzer, who is at presemt comducting 
a master class and concertizimg im Call- 
fornia, will sail for Europe at the end 
of September. 


Mary Lewis Greeted On Retur= 

Mary Lewis returned from Europe on 
the Aquitania on Sept. 10 amd her re- 
ception rivalled that of Mille Gade Cor- 
son, champion swimmer who returmed om 
the same steamer. Miss Lewis was 
greeted by a delegation of officials of the 
Radio World’s Fair and was presented 
with a gold key to open the fair, by Maj. 
J. Andrew White. Miss Lewt: eat short 
her sojourn abroad to sing at the Radio 
Industries dinner at the Hote] Astor om 
Sept. 15 when she and Reimald Werren- 
rath were heard in a duet and ako im 
solo numbers. Miss Lewis i& singing 
through the courtesy of A. Atwater 
Kent, for whom she wil] broadcast this 
winter. 


Harold Henry Presents Last Cemcert en 
Bennington Course 


BENNINGTON, Vr... Sept. 18 —The fimal 
concert in the “Bemmingtom Comcert 
Course,” as Harold Hemry calls the se 
ries of concerts which he has sponsored 
at his summer studio, was givem om Sept. 
3 by Horace Britt, ‘cellist, Mr. Henry, 
pianist, and Mildred Couper, accompan- 
ist. The audience was enthusiastic, de- 
manding many encores. Mr. Henry is 
presenting a series of public piamo re- 
citals at “The Yellow Barn,” by pupils. 
The two that have been givem, by Made 
line Tucker and Mrs. Arthur Holden, 
have been of artistic excellemce. 





May Barren Accepts Engagements 


May Barron, contralto, formerly of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, who is 
now under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, will open her seasom with an 
engagement in Freehold, N. J.. om Nov. 
5. Among her engagements, is ome in 
Montclair, N. J., in Jamwary, and am ap- 
pearance before the Wednesday Club m 
Bridgeport on Dec. 8. 





Raoul Vidas Te Reterm After Absence 


After an absence of several] years 
from the New York comcert platform, 
Raoul Vidas, French violimist, will make 
his re-appearance im a recital program 
in Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 15. 
Mr. Vidas is remembered for his ap- 
pearances with the New York Philkar- 
monic and in recitals several] years ago. 
The intervening time has beem spent in 
an intensive course of study and work. 





Marie Miller Will Reseme Teaching 


Marie Miller has ammounced that she 
will resume teaching om Ort. 4 at her 
new studio in The Park Lame, 299 Park 
Avenue, New York. This seasom she 
will be in charge of the harp department 
at the Institute of Musical Art. Dr 
Frank Damrosch, director, amd will also 
tour extensively. Miss Miller has an- 
nounced that she will give two harp 
scholarships this season 
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150 Concerts in Europe 
and Africa This Season 
Await Jacques Thibaud 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
American managers of Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, has received from his 
European representative, Theo Ysaye, 
a list of bookings for the season 1926-27 
which reaches the total of 150 concerts 
from Sept. 16 to the end of June, 1927. 
The tour opens with four concerts in 
Switzerland in September. In October 
Mr. Thibaud makes his first appearance 
simee the war in Germany, playing, on 


a es 

















The Leoeal Golf “Pro” at St. Jean de Luz 
Compliments Jacques Thibaud 


Oet. 10 with the Berlin Philharmonic 
umder the conductorship of Wilhelm 
FPurtwangler. The balance of the month 
is given over to concerts in the Hague, 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Brussels and 
London. 

In November, Mr. Thibaud has seven- 
teem concerts in Spain and Portugal in- 
cluding an appearance in Barcelona 
with the Symphony Orchestra which is 
conducted by Pablo Casals, the ’cellist: 
and a joint sonata recital in Madrid with 
the Belgian pianist, Yves Nat. In 
December Mr. Thibaud will play seven- 
teem concerts in twenty days in the 
north of France, and in January gives 
recitals in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
tem concerts in the south of France. 

The month of February is given over 
to a tour of England and Scotland in- 
eluding his first performance in the city 
of Ryde on the Isle of Wight. March 
finds this busy traveller appearing in 
Vienna for the first time since the war, 
Budapest, Bucharest, Constantinople, 
Athens (four recitals), Belgrade and a 
side trip to Alexandria and Cairo in 
Egypt. 

During April Mr. Thibaud will tour 
the German provinces for fifteen con- 
certs; in May he will travel from one 
end of Italy to the other in a series of 
recitals and joint recitals, and June as 
usual is reserved for his beloved Paris. 
Mr. Thibaud will return to the United 
States in the winter of 1928 and there 
have already been some ten reservations 
for his services. 





Russian Symphonic Choir Engages Tenor 


Basile Kibalchich, conductor of the 
Russian Symphonic Choir, has engaged 
a solo tenor for his organization, Boris 
Belostotzky, who was for several years 
leading tenor of the Musical Studio of 
the Moscow Art Theater. Mr. Belostot- 
zky will appear as soloist as well as in 
ensemble numbers. The choir began re- 
hearsals recently. 





Beris Saslawsky To Sing At Washington 
Event 


Boris Saslawsky, baritone, will make 
his first appearance of the season at 
the Music Festival in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, on Oct. 8. He 
will sing a group of Russian songs with 
trio accompaniment by Gedike. 

Flenzaleys To Begin Twenty-third 

Season Early 


The members of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, who are arriving earlier this season, 
im order to take part in the Chamber 
Musie Festival at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, beginning Oct. 8, 
face a busy season, their twenty-third in 
America. Already concerts in more than 


eighty cities have been booked. The 
Flonzaleys’ New York subscription se- 
ries in Aeolian Hall is scheduled for 
Nov. 9, Jan. 18, and March 1. They 
will also give their annual series of 
three concerts each in Chicago and Bos- 
ton. An entire week will be spent in 
recording at the Victor Studios. Last 
season, the Flonzaley Quartet made rec- 
ords of the entire Second Quartet of 
Beethoven, and, in collaboration with 
Harold Bauer, records of the Brahms 
Piano Quintet. 


O’MORE AT CAPITOL 








Tenor Sings “Kashmiri Song” in Deébut 
At Motion Picture Theater 

Maj. Edward Bowes has won another 
recruit from the concert stage to en- 
rich entertainment in the motion pic- 
ture theater, in the person of Colin 
O’More, American lyric tenor, who ap- 
pears as one of the soloists on the color- 
ful program at the Capitol this week. 


Mr. O’More has chosen the “Kashmiri 
Song” for his Capitol début. Another 
who contributes to the program, after 
an absence of several months, is Caro- 
line Andrews, coloratura soprano, who 
sings the Shadow Song from “Dinorah.” 
Sigurd Nilssen, baritone, another Capi- 
tol favorite, gives the Gitz-Rice ballad, 
“By My Fireside,” which is specially 
staged with a pantomime by Joyce Coles 
and John Triesault. 

Another new guest artist for the week 
is Miss Coles, English dancer, for sev- 
eral seasons a colleague of Anna Pav- 
lowa. She appears in a group of ballet 
numbers, giving her own interpretation 
of Drigo’s “Valse Bluette.”. The Minuet 
from “Manon” is danced by Mr. Trie- 
sault and the members of the regular 
Capitol Ballet Corps. The Chester Hale 
Girls, the dancers specially selected and 
trained by Mr. Hale, are seen in the 


“Galop” from the “Jolly Robbers” 
Overture. David Mendoza conducts the 
orchestra through _  Tchaikovsky’s 


“Marche Slave.” 


Ruth Kemper Conducts Beatrice Oliver 
Little Symphony Public Rehearsal 


Ruth Kemper conducted an informal 
public rehearsal of the Beatrice Oliver 
Little Symphony, which is composed en- 
tirely of women musicians, on Thursday 
of last week. Miss Kemper apologized 
for the absence of several of the mem- 
bers of the organization, which limited 
those appearing to eleven instead of the 
full eighteen. This small orchestra, 
which is named for the oboist and or- 
ganizer of the ensemble, revealed impres- 
sive worth in its performance under 
Miss Kemper, who led the forces under 
her with pronounced musicianship and 
thorough acquaintance with desired ef- 
fects. The players responded with nota- 
ble skill to her suggestions. The num- 
bers played included the overtures to 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” a Gavotte and 
Musette of Bach, Rachmaninoff’s B Flat 
Minor Serenade, Grainger’s “Mock Mor- 
ris,” Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and the E 
Minor Pastorale of Scarlatti. W.S. 





Atwater Kent Winter Concerts To Begin 


On Sunday night, Oct. 3, the regular 
winter one-hour broadcasting of the At- 
water Kent Concert Series will again be 
heard from Station WEAF and affiliated 
stations throughout the country. John 
T. Adams of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, Inc., who has these in charge for 
A. Atwater Kent, announces that Anna 
Case and Albert Spalding will share 
honors in the opening concert. On Oct. 
10 Clarence Whitehill and Louise Hunter 
will be the soloists and on Oct. 17 Mar- 
garete Matzenauer will be heard. 
Charles Hackett is to be the soloist on 
Oct. 24 and on Oct. 31 Jeanne Gordon 
and John Powell will give a joint re- 
cital. 





Elsa Alsen Back From Maine Sejourn 


Elsa Alsen has returned from Maine, 
where she spent the summer preparing 
new programs for her winter concerts. 
Mme. Alsen will appear with the New 
York Symphony in New York and 
Brooklyn on Nov. 18, 20 and 21. Her 
season with the Chicago Opera starts on 
Dec. 1. October will find her in Califor- 
nia where she will appear with the Los 
Angeles Opera Company. 


English Cinema Organist seeks post in U.S 
4. in New Year Highest references Seven years’ 
ei perience Thoronghiy conversant Wurlitzer and 
similar type R.A.M. graduate and medallist E 
quiry invited Box F.11 W. H. Smith & S 
Strand mise london, W = 





DETROIT SYMPHONY TO MAKE LONG TOUR 





Twenty-five Cities on Year’s 
Itinerary—Attractive 
List of Soloists 
DetRorr, Sept. 18. — The 1926-1927 
season of the Detroit Symphony begins 
with the first pair of symphony concerts 

on Oct. 14-15. 

There will be the usual sixteen pairs 
of these concerts, all under the direc- 
tion of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 


with two exceptions—once when he gives 
place to his associate conductor, Victor 
Kolar, and a second time when he will 
hand over the baton to a guest conduc- 
tor. 

The soloists engaged for the sym- 
phony concerts are as follows: Florence 
Easton, soprano; Alfred Cortot, pianist; 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist; Tito Schipa, 
tenor; Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist; Palmer 
Christian, organist; Erno Dohnanyi, pi- 
anist; Luella Melius, soprano; Leonid 
Kreutzer, pianist; Efrem Zimbalist, vio- 
linist; Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; 
Walter Gieseking, pianist; Sigrid One- 
gin, contralto; Cecilia Hansen, violinist, 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. 

There will be the usual twenty-four 
Sunday afternoon concerts, a feature of 
the musical season of Detroit. These 
concerts are under the direction of Vic- 
tor Kolar, except two, which will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. A very 
attractive list of soloists has been en- 
gaged, including the concertmaster, Ilya 
Schkolnik, Renee Thornton, Sylvia Lent, 
Nadia Reisenberg, Tina Lerner, Eliza- 
beth Santagano. 

There will also be a series of five 
young people’s concerts to be given on 
Saturday mornings under the direction 
of Victor Kolar, with Edith Rhetts lec- 
turing. The subjects of the five con- 
certs for this season are the evolution 
of the symphony orchestra and musical 
travelogues in Italy, France, Great 
Britain, Salzburg and Vienna. All lec- 
tures are illustrated by stereopticon and 
will include data gathered by Miss 
Rhetts in Europe during the summer. 

A feature of the Detroit Symphony’s 
service to the community is a series of 
ten concerts given free to the school chil- 
dren of Detroit and Wayne County. No 
admission is charged for these concerts, 





Levitzki Will Have Four Chicago 
Appearances 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will appear 
four times in Chicago during the coming 
season. On Nov. 19 and 20 he will be 
soloist at a pair of concerts with the 
Chicago Symphony under’ Frederick 
Stock, playing the Beethoven C Minor 
Concerto. On Jan. 26 he will give an 
all-Beethoven recital and on Feb. 27 
will make his farewell Chicago appear- 
ance in another recital saying au revoir 
to his Chicago admirers for two years. 





Louise Homer Departs For Coast Opera 


Louise Homer, accompanied by her 
husband, Sydney Homer, departed for 
the Coast recently. Mme. Homer will 
sing in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
with the opera companies in those cities, 
in “Samson and Delilah.” She will then 
sing a number of concert appearances, 
her first appearances on the Coast in 
some time, in Portland, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Stockton, San Francisco, Oak- 
land and several other cities. 





Zaslawsky In New York After Western 
Trip 
Georges Zaslawsky who scored signifi- 
cant success as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in two spe- 
cial concerts in Carnegie Hall, is back in 
New York from a Western trip. Mr. 
Zaslawsky spent much of his time in 
California. He will remain in New York 
during the entire season. 
Preparations Begun for Cincinnati May 
Festival 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—Preparations 
for the Cincinnati May Festival are al- 
ready in progress. Frank Van der 
Stucken has arrived to direct rehearsals. 
Examinations for entrance to the chorus 
are conducted by Mr. Hartzell. 


Tudor Davis, Welsh tenor, has been 
engaged by the Hallé Orchestra of Man- 
chester, England, Sir Hamilton Harty, 
conductor, for a Wagner concert, to be 
given in that city on the evening of 
Dec. 9. 


although each attending school child is 
provided with an adult's seat ticket, it 
being part of his education to conduct 
himself while entering the hall and in 
the hall as a regular symphony grown- 
up patron. 

This work will be further supplement- 
ed this year in that the concerts will be 
broadcast for the benefit of the schools 
in the State. This will be worked in con- 
nection with the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the numbers played will be 
included in the curriculum of both the 
State and Detroit schools. 

The orchestra will play in twenty- 
five cities on tour, including the Michi- 
gan cities of Lansing, Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Ypsilanti, Pontiac and Ann 
Arbor. An Eastern tour will take the or- 
chestra to Toledo, Buffalo, Utica, Ithaca, 
Philadelphia, Fall River, Boston and 
New York, and a Western tour will take 
it to Chicago and Bloomington, IIl.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Cleveland Ohio. 

The Detroit Symphony Choir, in con- 
nection with the orchestra and notable 
soloists, all under the direction of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, will give three perform- 


Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion twice dur- 
ing Holy Week. 


PASSED AWAY 
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Otte Weil 


Otto Weil, for a number of years a 
member of the business staff of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, died in Vienna 
on Sept. 15. Mr. Weil was born in 
Vienna about sixty-five years ago, and 
began his career as a light opera bari- 
tone, making his début in Pressburg as 
the Prince in “Boccacio.” He came to 
America with Theodore Thomas’ Ameri- 
can Opera Company and was later man- 
ager for Adelina Patti and for Eleanora 
Duse on their American tours. He first 
became associated with the Metropolitan 
when Heinrich Conried undertook its 
management. After a few years, he 
left to become manager of the Irving 
Place Theater, but later returned to the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Weil became an 
American citizen as soon as possible 
after coming to the United States. He 
is survived by his widow, who is an 
American. 


L. D. Mesher 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—L. D. Mosher, 
teacher of singing in this city, died sud- 
denly at the Lake Placid Club recently. 
Mr. Mosher, who, before coming to Cin- 
cinnati, was in charge of the voice de- 
partment of Oberlin College, was born 
in Petite Reviére, Nova Scotia, Oct. 15, 
1862. When he was a child his parents 
moved to Lowell, Mass.. and Mr. Mosher 


began his musical studies in Boston 
under Louis Weber. He later studied in 
Prague with Foster, in Paris with 


London with Sims 
He is survived by his widow 
PHIuip WERTHNER. 


Sbriglia and in 
Reeves. 
and one son. 


Pauline Apel 





Pauline Apel, for thirty years a ser- 
vant of Liszt, and one of the few re- 
maining associates of the famous musi- 
cian, died in Weimar on Sept. 20, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch 
After Liszt’s death in Beyreuth in 1886, 
Frau Apel was made caretaker of his 
home in Weimar. 








1, Richard McClanahan, Director of the Riverdale School of Music, Ends a Seventeen Mile Walk at “Hich Marley.” the 
in Time for Tea. 2, Isabel Richardson Molter, Chicago Soprane, Vis s Max Mihler 


Trio: Bruce Simonds, Hugo Kortschak and Emmeran Stoeber, Seize 
Pianist, Is Seen with Mrs. Ziegler at the Castle of Salzburg, at Whose Festival Mr 
Will Give His Next Recital in December. 5, Lucile Lawrence, Harpist. Has Bees 
Carlos Salzedo’s Pupils in His Absence, and Organized a New Permanent Organization—th 
6, Ralph Douglas, Pianist, and His Wife, Helen Vickery, Soprano, in Southampten, W here 
Music Makers at Chautauqua—Lillian Gustafson, Soprano; Albert Stoessel. d 
in Salisbury to Fill Six Appearances with the New York Symphony during August. § leric Tilletsen, 
Leopold, Pianist, on the Edge of an 125 Foot Cliff on Cape Cod. 
Heights, a Suburb of Cleveland. 10, Harriet Foster, Contralto and Teacher of \ 
Adam Kuryllo, Violinist and Teacher, Who After a Short Vacation Has Returned to Ne 
Have Already Been Listed for Him. 12, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, Violinist. Aboard One 
for Her 239 Recitals, Which Begin in September. 13, Mrs. George Meader. Wife of 
Is to Sing This Season 


MUSICAL AMERICA September 25, 1926 


Musicians Begin Finale of Melodious Holiday 
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ARTISTS PLAY CLOSING ALLEGRO OF THE “RECREATION” SYMPHONY CON AMORE. ‘(SCENERY BY MOTHER NATURE) 


Sussex Country Place of His Teacher, Tobias Matthay, Just 
. Cempeser, in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Molter Will Program Several Miihlert Songs This 
he Guests of Mrs. MacDowell in Peterboro This Summer. 3, The Berkshire Playhouse 
a Few Moments of Relaxation from Their Summer Concert Series in Cummington, Mass. 4, Oscar Ziegler, 
Ziezsler Was Heard. Mr. Ziegler Will Be in New York to Resume Teaching on Oct. 1, and 
n Having a Basy Sammer at Seal Harbor. Me. Among Other Activities She Took Charge of 


Mrs. Molter, with Harold Molter, Her Husband and Accompanist, Were A 


he Lawrence Harp Quintet. Miss Lawrence Reopens Her New York Studio on Oct. 1. 
Mr. Deuzlas Has Been Playing the Organ at St. Andrew’s Church. 7, A Trio of 

md Grace Leslie. Contralte. Miss Leslie Came to Chautanqua from Her Summer Home 
Beston Pianist, on the Golf Course at Woodstock, Vt. 9, Ralph 
During the Past Menth Leepeld Has Been at the Home of His Sister, Mrs. Newton D. Baker, at Shaker 
oice, oF me eof Her Week-end Trips te Sound Beach, Conn.. Between Summer Classes. 11, 
fer a Busy Recital Season. Concerts in Perth Amboy and Passaic 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne Is Polishing Programs 
the epelitan Opera Tener, Points Out to Him the Concert Hall in Zurich Where He 


nducter. 





